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* Dorade,” 


the winner, at the start of the race. Her short knockabout rig pee handy 
and efficient 


Across the Atlantic with the Racing Fleet 
“Dorade” Wins in a Record Crossing. “Skal" and “Amberjack II’ Second and Third 


By CARL L. WEAGANT 


“SORADE, owned by Olin Stephens and 
sailed by an all amateur crew, followed 
the northern course inside Sable Island, 
§.) across the Grand Banks and within 
y 4 fifty miles of Cape Race, Newfound- 
~ | land, to win the Transatlantic race in 
= seventeen days, two days ahead of the 
next ri racers ; to finish, Landfall and Highland Light, and, 
on time, three days ahead of the second boat, Skil. 
Dorade crossed the Atlantic, land to land, from Nan- 
tucket Island to Bishop’s Rock in the record time of 
fifteen days, thus lowering the record for small yachts 
which has been standing since 1869, when the sloop Alice 
made a Transatlantic passage in nineteen days. With 
main boom and spinnaker pole alternately rolling down 
and dipping into the long westerly swells of the northern 
latitudes, the slim 52-foot yawl was driven, taffrail level 
with the sea, at an average of 198 miles per day for 
9 consecutive days, with a best day’s run of 210 
miles 

Olin Stephens and — now it is quite safe to say — 
his hard-driving crew took a long chance in sailing 
north, but their victory is certainly not the result of 








chance, for what small boat and crew have ever turned 
in such amazing runs? It was a brilliant and well-earned 
victory, and a record has been hung up which may 
never be bettered, and surely will never be forgotten, 
especially by those of us in Highland Light and Landfall 
— we met off the Lizard after 3000 miles of sailing and 
raced neck-and-neck the last fifty miles up the English 
Channel, thinking that because we were two of the 
largest boats in the fleet that we were leading, and that 
whichever crossed the line off Plymouth breakwater 
first would be the first to finish. But just outside of 
Plymouth a fishing smack greeted us with the over- 
whelming news that the little Dorade had come in two 
full days before. There was only one conclusion — she 
had gone north, and during the first week of the race, 
while Highland Light and the majority of the fleet were 
sailing close-hauled against southeasterly winds, trying 
vainly to keep south into, the Gulf Stream and hoping to 
find the westerlies, Dorade had eased her sheets and 
shaped her course north across the Banks. 

Dorade was the only racer that started with the in- 
tention of sailing the northern course, but the accom- 
panying track chart shows that the two smallest boats 
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“Skal,” which took second place, 


leading the English entry, “Maitenes 
IT,” at the start 


in the race, Richard F. Law- 
rence’s 48-foot cutter Skdl and 
Paul Rust’s 46-foot schooner 
Amberjack II, took a more 
northerly course than expected. 
Instead of fighting the wind 
close-hauled, they eased sheets a 
bit and sailed more by the wind 
than by the course. It is inter- 
esting to note that they placed in 
relation to the amount of north- 
ing made. Skdl took second place 
and her coursé is second farthest 
north. Amberjack IT placed third 
and sailed a course third farthest 
north. These results were a blow 
to the advocates of the southern 
route, particularly myself, but 
of course there are alibis — any- 
one who spent the month of July 
in New York knows that the 
weather was unusual, and it was 
equally unusual on the North 
Atlantic. There was an easterly 
to southerly breeze for the first 
five days. We anticipated an 
easterly on the European coast, 
but few dreamed that it would 
blow so persistently on this side. 
And then the Gulf Stream did 
not prove much of a boon, partly 
because we were forced north out 
of its greatest influence, and 
partly because the winds appar- 
ently held it back. Added to this 
were two almost windless days. 
During one of them Landfall 
made only 26 miles. Dorade, 
almost 300 miles north, experi- 
enced one light day when she 
made 85 miles, but after that she 
picked up the westerlies sooner 
than the fleet to the south. 


It was the fight to keep on the 
southern course that put the big 
boats out of the money and hope- 
lessly wrecked the chances of the 
two British entries, the famous 
old cutter Ilex, sailed by a crew 
of young English Army Engi- 
neers, and W. B. Luard’s smart 
cutter Maitenes II. The latter 
went farthest south and came in 
next to last. But there was a 
real consolation for her plucky 
skipper and crew. By her per- 
sistence in holding south she got 
well enough into the Gulf Stream 
to get a drift of 50 miles, which 
gave her the best day’s run of 
230 miles, and the Pinta Trophy. 

The Pinta Trophy was offered 
to the boat making the best 
day’s run and caused keen inter- 
est, all the navigators being pre- 
pared at the end of the race to 
present their days’ work to 
verify their claims. The best 
runs made regardless of drift 
were, roughly, 215 miles by 
Landfall and Mistress while they 
approached the English Chan- 
nel, driving before the fresh 
westerlies that came at the end 
of the race. As far as I could find 
out, the highest speed attained 
in one hour was 11% knots, 
which, as is to.be expected, was 
made by the largest entry, 
Landfall. Highland Light and 
Mistress found their maximum 
speed slightly more than 10% 
knots. For one 12-hour period we 
drove Highland Light at a 10- 
knot average. Even Lismore, 
with her jury rig, turned in 


Left. The smallest entry, “Amber- 
jack II,” a 46-footer, placed third. 
Below. The weather was so fair that 
brass was kept shiny on “Highland 
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Cold gray days came with the fresh 
westerlies of the northern latitudes 


several daily runs of over 200 
miles. All in all, the time of the 
race was better than expected 
and, considering the poor winds, 
modern yacht designers and 
amateur skippers and crews 
must be credited with doing a 
smart job of this ocean racing. 

But most gratifying of all was 
the way in which the time al- 
lowance or the rule worked out. 
With the exception of Dorade 
and Lismore, the entire fleet 
finished within the same day, 22 
hours to be exact. So about all 
there is to grumble over is the 
weather — and there was plenty 
of grumbling. 

The fleet that weighed anchor 
in Brenton’s Cove, Newport, on 
the morning of July 4th, looked 
seagoing and businesslike. Rig- 
ging sprouted with bagy wrinkle, 
boats were lashed down hard on 
deck, life lines were set up and 
crews had close-cropped Heidel- 
berg haircuts. Landfall was first 
to leave under tow, her tall 
rakish spars rising above a baby 
blue hull which followed a grace- 
ful sheer to a straight-lined bow, 
somewhat like a New York 
“Forty,” and typically Herres- 
hoff. Her crew wore Basque red 
pants, striped jerseys and sailors’ 
stocking caps. The others soon 
followed— Mistress, a black 
schooner with high Gloucester- 
man bow, bob-tail stern and a 
tall buff-colored Marconi main- 
mast set well amidships and 
stayed with wide spreaders; 
Skdl, a 48-foot gaff-rigged cutter 
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painted green, an able little boat 
with her pleasing sheer rising to 
a powerful spoon bow; Dorade, a 
white yawl, narrow, with fine 
lines, knockabout rig and short 
main boom; lez, a typical Eng- 
lish cutter with straight bow and 
graceful overhanging stern, gaff- 
rigged and painted white with 
blue boot topping, and cheery 
English voices getting her under- 
way; Amberjack, a 46-foot 
schooner, smallest in the fleet, 
gaff-rigged, with well-rounded 
lines and broad of beam, painted 
white; Water Gipsy, a Marconi 
on: the main and gaff rig on the 
fore, a typical Alden schooner; 
Maitenes, a spoon-bowed cutter, 
tall mast set in a low, beamy 
hull, and, like Dorade, rigged 
knockabout for the race; High- 
land Light, a big, powerful, tall- 
masted cutter with bob-tail 
stern, over which projected a 
triangular bumpkin to carry the 
permanent backstay; and Lis- 
more, a black ketch, gaff-rigged 
on the main and Marconi on the 
mizzen, and a typical European 
hull with spoon bow and straight 
high sides. 

As the fleet, most of them 
under tow, rounded Fort Adams, 
a cannon saluted along the 
waterfront, a few automobiles 
blew their horns, and a good- 
sized spectator fleet brought up 
the rear, including Arthur Curtis 
James’ Aloha. It brought memo- 
ries of the last America’s Cup 
racers towing down Narragan- 
sett Bay toward the starting line. 


Left. “Highland Light” placed 

fourth, and first among the big 

yachts. Below. Driving “Highland 
Light” at better than ten knots 
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The starting line off Brenton’s Reef Light- 
vessel was hidden in a light fog that rolled in on 
a light easterly, the one that was destined to 
drive us off the carefully predetermined course. 
As the time for the start approached, the sun 
burned off the fog and an air came in from the 
southwest. We awaited the gun — eager to see 
how Highland Light would sail with the boats 
she had never sailed against. Dudley Wolfe 
started her down for the line, and as we trimmed 
sheets a big black schooner, a non-contestant, 
came barging down to weather of us, cutting 
Highland Light’s wind. A volley of hard words 
was poured in her direction that finally awak- 
ened her skipper to the situation. He luffed very 
nicely right across Landfall’s path as she was 
taking her last run away from the line prepara- 
tory to starting. Landfall was coming fast and 
the schooner’s long bowsprit was headed right 
into her. Red pants scrambled on Landfall’s 
deck in a futile effort to fend off. Her horizontal 
wheel admidships (better known as the freight car 
wheel) was swung hard up. But the long bowsprit con- 
tinued heading directly toward the ketch’s mizzen 
shrouds. From where we were in Highland Light it 
appeared that the heavy spar would swipe across them. 
There was nothing for Landfall’s crew to do but empty 
their lungs on the schooner’s skipper, which they did in 
no uncertain terms. However, the bowsprit just swiped 
over her quarter, missing the backstay by a scant foot 
or two. 

While Landfall and the schooner were getting un- 
tangled, the fleet headed for the line. Highland Light ran 
along toward the short end and the Brenton’s Reef 
Lightvessel. Mistress was just to weather, and, when the 
gun was fired that started us off on the 3000-mile battle, 
she hardened up, crossing the line first. Dorade was at 
her heels, Highland Light following. Together we headed 
southeast toward Nantucket Lightship and the Gulf 
Stream. The remainder of the fleet followed close astern, 
led by Water Gipsy. Our big Genoa jib hauled Highland 
Light past Mistress and into the lead. Water Gipsy and 
Dorade hung on determinedly while Landfall came 
sailing through the fleet to join the leaders. She was 
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“Lismore” anchoring in Plymouth minus the top of both mainmast 
and mizzen 
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Rolling along toward England with a loose-footed trysail set 


footing well and we awaited her challenge. She passed 
Dorade and Mistress, which were holding farther off the 
wind, and approached Highland Light within one- 
quarter of a mile. But that was as close as she could get. 
Highland Light was being lifted along beautifully by her 
big headsail and, as the afternoon passed, Landfall was 
dropped a little. All hands on Highland Light wore an 
expression of inward satisfaction in their ship as she 
started to lead the way across the Atlantic. 

The first night shut in hazy and murky with a hint 
of fog in it. Puffs of wind came laden with salty moisture 
which hung down on the sea. By midnight we barely 
had steerageway and a long swell came in from the 
eastward. 

It was during this night that Dorade’s crew made the 
final decision to sail north, and slipped away from the 
fleet toward Nantucket Island. Next day they sighted 
Nantucket, crossed the shoals and struck out for Cape 
Race. The southeasterly which soon developed gave her 
a beam wind on that course, while the Guif Stream 
course put the rest of the fleet hard on the wind. Skdl 
and Amberjack, however, did not sail hard on the 
wind, as their tracks indicate, and it was probably 
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The 32-year-old British cutter “Ilex” was sailed by her crew of 
young Army Engineers 
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during those first five days of the race that they 
gained their advantage. 

The second day broke foggy as we picked up 
the whistle and chime of Nantucket Light- 
vessel. We were abeam of it at noon when the 
fog lifted, disclosing Landfall a few miles astern, 
and Water Gipsy and Mistress, hull down, still 
heading on the same southeasterly course. It 
was nip and tuck with Landfall in the light 
spotty airs of the afternoon. Sometimes High- 
land Light would hit a dead spot and Landfall 
would come looming up on us; then we would 
pick up the air and pull away from her. There 
was continual sail drill on both boats. Finally, 
the wind drew into the east and headed us 
nearly due south. Highland Light held up closer 
than Landfall and footed as well. The schooners 
astern took the same course. That evening we 
crossed the 100-fathom curve and reached the 
vicinity of the Stream. A star sight put us just 
south of the fortieth parallel. We had reached 
the latitude where we planned to run down the easting, 
but to be greeted by afresh east wind. The starboard tack 
would take us out of the Stream and the port tack into 
the Stream but away from England. We sailed towards 
England, wondering what the others were doing. It was 
too thick to see any lights. Highland Light was settled 
down to a beat to windward, her weather, but we 
didn’t like it — not with the northern course becoming 
so desirable with the unexpected slant of wind. 

There were twelve of us on board, two watches of five 
men each, one cook, and myself, navigator. Jack Parkin- 
son, veteran of two America’s Cup races; had charge of 
the starboard watch, and Frank Paine, Highland Light’s 
designer, took the port watch. It was a perfect organiza- 
tion. Watches were held four on and four off. The same 
plan of organization was used on most of the other racers. 

On the third day the race developed into a long wind- 
ward leg in the face of a rising southeasterly. Landfall 
appeared again, still astern and way down to leeward. 
She had not been able to stick as close into it and it 
looked like a cutters’ race. We could see no other boats, 
but not many miles astern Landfall, Water Gipsy, 
Mistress and Lismore were fighting it out together. 
They had all gone down south of forty during the second 
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“Mistress,” owned by George E. Roosevelt, placed fifth. She was 
designed by C. Sherman Hoyt who sailed in her during the race 
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Running down the easting in the “forties” of the North Atlantic 


“Landfall” finished second but placed sixth on time. Paul Hammond, 
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night and then were forced north again. Jlex and 
Maitenes were even more determined to keep south and 
tacked along forty instead of giving way to the north 
as did the bigger boats. The two English boats were 
quickly lost to sight, but the five big boats hung within 
sight of each other all the way to the Banks. Together 
we were forced north of the forty-first parallel the third 
day out and there was no appreciable set coming from 
the Stream. It began to look like a slow race with runs 
of only 96, 106 and 150 miles to start with. 

Hour after hour we looked for a change in the barom- 
eter to bring the hoped for westerlies, but it remained 
immobile and unusually high. For the entire first week 
of the race it held almost stationary at 30.4. There was 
a high pressure area hanging right across the course to 
England and there it remained, causing the unexpected 
weather. 

On the fourth day we ran into a sloppy easterly sea 
that gave us the only wet going of the entire nineteen 
days at sea, but at worst we were only showered with a 
little spray. Highland Light proved a remarkably easy 
sea-boat, and her mast, at which so many looked 
askance, stood straight as a ramrod through the jolting 
head seas. It never gave us a moment of uneasiness. 










her owner, is leaving her in Germany for future European cruising 
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During that fourth day out we picked up a 30-mile 
set from the Stream and encountered warmer water, 
with occasional flying fish. It appeared that the Stream 
was flowing farther north than expected, and, although 
we were nearly on the forty-second parallel, it was 
finally helping us towards Plymouth. That afternoon 
the wind freed a little and the ballooner was set. 
Highland Light started moving once again, due east. At 
that stage of the race there was no use in heading down 
into the Stream, so we shaped a course just south of the 
tail of the Grand Banks, hoping we would not run into 
the calms of the Cold Wall. This is the region where the 
Gulf Stream borders the Arctic Current and where the 
cold air throws up a barrier to the warmer southwester- 
lies, causing them to rise above the water and leaving 
calms on the surface. We ran into exactly that condition, 
and for three days sailed on a smooth oily sea, some- 
times with sails filled by an upper air which never 
ruffled up a single wave on the surface, but, more often, 
we had no wind. 

Highland Light will ghost along with little or no wind 
and she pulled through this area with a poorest day’s run 
of 85 miles, while Landfall did 26 miles. We were well 
ahead of the fleet at the time, but we didn’t know it and, 
like every other crew when they ran into those windless 
days, we thought we were the only boat getting it. 
About this time we sighted a steamer coming up astern 
and code signals were arranged to signal — ‘‘ Have 
you seen a ketch?’”’ We were most interested in Land- 
fall’s whereabouts, for somehow Paul Hammond has a 
way of finding wind. The steamer, a big black passenger 
liner, with the red, white and blue funnels of the U. 58. 
Lines, bore right toward us, uncomfortably close. Her 
decks were lined with tourists, and she was flying lati- 
tude and longitude code signals. She passed within fifty 
yards. In the excitement our signal was not hoisted and 
_ we tried to carry on a verbal communication. But each 

time we asked if she had seen any other yachts she let 
go a long blast from her whistle — cheering us. After 





Everything was thrown into the master’s after stateroom 
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three long blasts she was well past Highland Light. 
However, one voice among the many that were cheering 
shouted out a word that resembled Ilex. That wasn’t 
very satisfactory. Later we learned that Mrs. Stephens, 
Sr., and Mrs. Stephens, Jr., were on board and thrilled to 
see one of the racers, but of course hoping it was Dorade. 
The President Harding soon faded over the horizon at a 
20-knot clip and we were left still wondering whether 
the others were finding the same light going. 

The easterly finally expired on the 11th and an inter- 
mittent breeze came out of the north, bringing cold, 
black fog banks down from the Grand Banks. For two 
days Highland Light ghosted along on next to no wind. 
During these days Water Gipsy and Lismore were fight- 
ing it out in sight of each other, while Mistress and 





“Amberjack” photographed at sea from 
a steamer 


Landfall were about ten miles apart, all following ap- 
proximately the same course to skirt the tail of the 
Banks. . 

July 12th and 13th were those sad days when the 
wind stood up and down the mast and thick fog added 
to the physical and mental gloom. During the afternoon 
of the 12th we heard a steamer’s whistle approaching 
astern. The fog horn was put to work and sent its dreary 
blast across the oily, gray sea. The whistle drew nearer 
as all eyes peered over the quarter where suddenly a 
gray steamer emerged phantom-like, with clouds of fog 
streaming from her sides. She quickly altered course 
across our stern. The vital question was hailed in her 
direction. The reply came smartly — ‘Landfall 60 
miles astern.” A broad grin stretched across the face of 
every man aboard. There was no other news, but that 
was more than sufficient. From that time on Jack 
Parkinson paced the deck less frequently and the 
Transatlantic race turned from a cruise into a race 
once again. 

The little gray freighter Tortuguero resumed her 
course and was quickly lost in the fog. 

That night we nursed Highland Light out of the fog, 
clear of the Grand Banks, and into the Stream where 
we gradually picked up the westerlies. From a day’s run 
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Calms — the Water- 
loo of the Trans- 
atlantic Race. The 
steamer ‘‘Tortu- 
guero’’ reported 
“Landfall” 60 miles 


astern 





of 85 miles we jumped to one of 206 miles, 49 miles of 
which came from the Stream. It was as if the current had 
been uncorked suddenly with the shift of wind and the 
movement of the high pressure area which apparently 
had been the cause of all our troubles. 

Once clear of the tail of the Banks, a Great Circle 
course was taken and the westerlies blew as expected, 
gaining in force as we worked north and neared England. 
For the first few days after clearing the Banks we had 
typical Gulf Stream weather with clear blue skies over 
indigo water, but soon we drew out of them into the 
cold gray seas of the north latitudes, with dull skies 
and more fog. , 

It was just after rounding up on her Great Circle 
course that Lismore carried away her mainmast just 
above the throat halliard blocks. During the afternoon 
of the 15th, when it started to breeze up, there was 
concern in her crew over a 
weak becket ring in her back- 
stay. A preventer tackle was 2 
coupled into the eye of the 
backstay standing part with 
sister hooks. That night it 
continued to freshen and they 
were just on the point of 
lowering when there were three 
loud reports. First the back- 
stay, then the preventer, as it 
straightened out the sister 
hooks, and finally the crack of 
the mast. It fell dangling by 
the mainsail which was still 
_ hung up by the throat hal- 

liards. Half overside and half 
on deck, the sails, halliards 
and rigging tangled them- 
selves into a hopeless mess, 
which took all night to get on 
deck, while Lismore lay hove 
to. There was enough spar left 
in her to set a good-sized try- 
sail on the mainmast, and 
under trysail and mizzen she 
finally continued on her way. 
Not long after there was occa- 
sion to transfer two of her 
amateur crew to a steamer at 
sea. Signals were made to 
the S. 8S. Hamburg, which 
promptly stopped, lowered a 
boat and in a seamanlike man- 
ner came alongside, took the 











“Water Gipsy,” the 59-foot schooner owned by 
William McMillan 








two young men aboard, who were not injured as some 
papers reported, and returned to the tourist-lined sides 
of the Hamburg, while the brass band played a martial 
air. 

That was not the end of Lismore’s troubles. A week 
later, when she was carrying through a hard squall, the 
top of the mizzenmast carried away. It let go in a 
peculiar fashion. The squall bore down on Lismore about 
5:00 a.m. Her crew were worried about the mast and 
were watching it, but nothing happened until several 
minutes after the squall had passed. Then the head of 
the mizzen slowly drooped forward and quietly bent 
itself double. The mast track had been supporting it 
after the spar had failed in the squall, until the metal 
finally gave way, gradually bending down with the 
weight. A trysail was rigged and Lismore made her way 
into Plymouth looking like a very short-rigged ketch. 
She arrived only one day after 
Maitenes. 

The Gulf Stream south- 
westers which the fleet en- 
countered east of the Grand 
Banks gradually hauled into 
fresh, steady westerlies, bring- 
ing fog. Running before them, 
the fleet made fast time towards 
England, with daily runs of 
between 180 and 210 miles. 
Steering grew more difficult; 
booms tripped occasionally, 
and the race became more like 
the Atlantic drive that had 
been anticipated. Gear began 
to chafe and sometimes part, 
in particular spinnaker gear. 
Spinnakers were carried the 
entire last week of the race and 
generally condemned as mean 
sails to handle in ocean racing. 
In Highland Light the spin- 
naker carried away, in one way 
or another, five times. 

On July 16th the wind came 
fresher and fresher, while 
Highland Light, with spinnaker 
set, started reeling off the 
miles faster and faster until 
noon, when she was logging 
better than nine knots — at 
that time the best hour’s run 
of the passage. Heavy gray 
clouds came with the stronger 











The crew of “Dorade.” Olin Stephens is in the center 


wind and the sea took on that rat-gray shade peculiar to 
the North Atlantic. The seas rolled up higher and sent 
Highland Light reeling along before them as the helms- 
man spun the wheel from side to side. An occasional sea 
broke, but not heavily. The wind was about force five, 
all that light sails could stand. The spinnaker was pull- 
ing like a truck horse when suddenly there was a sharp 
snap and twang. The swivel at the hoist parted and the 
sail went soaring out over the bow and into the water, 
dragging the pole with it. All hands scrambled out of the 
companionways like rats smoked out of a hole. The 
spinnaker was recovered in shreds. A storm spinnaker 
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Paul Rust at the wheel, and the crew of “ Amberjack II” 


was set which markedly decreased her speed, and during 
the dog watch it was decided to drive her again. 

We set the big double spinnaker, 63 feet across the 
base and larger than the mainsail. It twanged the after 
guy loudly as it was broken out, gathered wind and 
bulged far ahead of the bowsprit, pulling like a locomo- 
tive and increasing the speed a knot and one-half. 
Somehow, it held through the night, but at 4:30 a.m. the 
after guy parted. The huge sail swung the spinnaker 
pole hard into the forestays. Dudley Wolfe was at the 
wheel and he ran her before the wind to blanket as much 
as possible the great mass of flaying canvas. Johnny 
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“Skal” was sailed by an all amateur crew. Richard F. Lawrence, owner and 


skipper, is second from the left 


Hamm went out on the end of the bowsprit with a 
one-inch manila cable and secured it to the end of the 
swinging pole. The.pole was swung aft again and the sail 
started its next effort to break away. Meanwhile it 
lifted Highland Light along faster and faster as her bob- 
tail stern rose nicely before the rising swells and sent a 
wide foaming wake astern. The one-inch manila cable 
stretched out as taut as a steel rod and held until the 
next afternoon. 

During the afternoon the helmsman bent his forces to 
keep the boom from tripping, but despite these efforts it 





The Royal Engineers. Dennis Hunt, skipper of “Ilex,” 
is fourth from the left 


caught an occasional sea as they grew larger. Three big 
ones came along; the first rolled her up, the second 
down, and the third caught the boom. There was a loud 
report when a half-inch plough-steel forward boom guy 
parted. The helmsman’s natural inclination was to luff 
and, as he did so, the big spinnaker pulled sideways and 
laid her down, rail under. There was a report of ripping 
gear and then a crash as the pole swept into the fore- 
stays. Below decks we were rolled out of bunks thinking 
that the mast or boom had carried away. On deck it was 
(Continued on page 85) 
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“Dorade” just after crossing the finish line in Plymouth Sound 


Along the Great Circle Track in “Dorade’™ 


With Some Comment on Why This Course Was Chosen, 
And How the Winner Profited Thereby 


By OLIN J. STEPHENS II 


The following account of the Transatlantic passage made by 
“Dorade,” written by her skipper and designer, will prove most 
interesting, as it gives the reasons for the choice of the northern 
course, which won her the race. It also contains some remarks on 
ocean racing types which are most timely in view of the remarkable 
performance of one of the smallest boats in the fleet. [Ed.] 

cin | course and with Dorade’s behavior. 
: ; As to the first, from the very beginning, 
Loooacweanaasl J liked the idea of sticking pretty close 
to a Great Circle course, despite the fact that all the 
dope pointed towards the Gulf Stream. This, I think, 
was largely due to the temperamental action of the 
Stream, as I had seen it in the recent Bermuda races. 
One could probably count on a certain amount of east- 
erly drift, but not more than enough to equalize the 
added distance over the Great Circle course. Even this 
was largely a guess, as the Gulf Stream is pretty weak 
north of Bermuda and its set due mostly to the prevail- 
ing westerly winds. Thus the question became largely 
one of weather. 

It was pretty generally admitted that there was more 
wind to the north’ard, but the feeling seemed to be 
that there was enough further south. I did not have as 
much time to look into the matter as I should like to 
have had, but while races had been won to the south it 
seemed to me that the fastest passages had been made 
further north. There was Typhoon, surely not a very fast 
boat, and with a short crew; yet she made a fast crossing. 


Then there was the old Alice, with a 19-day crossing 
from Marblehead to the Lizard over a Great Circle 
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| SUPPOSE that what interest may cen- 
ter about Dorade’s passage in the Trans- 
atlantic race is concerned, largely, with 
our reasons for taking the northern 








course. These boats must have been pretty close to 
their maximum speed most of the time. On the other 
hand, the boats in the Spanish race were not near their 
maximum speed on more than three or four days, at 
the most. So, in July, there seemed a chance of stronger 
breezes, further north, and yet not too strong. 

That is about as far into the matter as we went, and 
we did not definitely decide on a northern course until 
some time after the race had started. However, the 
more we thought about it and discussed it on board 
Dorade the better the northerly course looked. The breeze 
had been easterly for over a week and must have ex- 
tended pretty well offshore to slow down the Gulf 
Stream. Then it appeared that the boats we were most 
worried about were working to the south in a group, 
so that to the south’ard we should have four or five 
really dangerous boats to beat, whereas if split we had 
at least an even chance to get distinctly more favorable 
conditions. 

So after we passed No Man’s Land we stuck close 
along the south shore of Martha’s Vineyard, and, as it 
turned out, got such a very good break on the weather 
that we could not have helped doing pretty well, even 
if we had wanted to. 

For the next six days we had, for the most part, mod- 
erate southeast breezes which took us just past Cape 
Race. We averaged about 140 miles a day, which was 
not very good, but we hoped that the others were 
either pinching to stay in the Stream or else had stood 
to the south and then come north again, wasting valua- 
ble time. This, we learned later, was actually the case. 
Then, on the seventh day, we picked up a very light 
westerly breeze. Our run of 85 miles that day was very 
discouraging, but the breeze gradually freshened and 
from then on until we were inside the Channel we had 

(Continued on page 94) 
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The start of the first heat, with “El Lagarto,” “Californian,” and “Scotty-Too” battling for the lead. “Miss Phil- 


adelphia” is in the foreground and “Louisa” at the extreme left 
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Hotsy Totsy Wins Again 
Veteran Racer Captures Gold Cup for the Second Time 
By HENRY C. AMES 


“a privately owned yacht basin and not a 

public waterway,” is an excellent place for a 
speed boat race. The water is usually smooth, as the 
lake is landlocked, is of uniform depth with no annoying 
bars across the course, and is clean and free from drift- 
wood, that bane of the motor boat. Nevertheless, when 
the time came for the start of the Gold Cup race on 
August 15th, the drizzling rain and some haze hanging 
over the course caused the contest to be postponed until 
the next day, the second postponement in the history of 
the speed boat classic. 

The course was 214 miles to the lap instead of the 
usual 3-mile circuit, with a wide sweep at the southern 
end and a narrow turn to the northward. Out of ten 
entries, eight came to the line at the warning gun and 
maneuvered for posi- 
tion, George Reis’ 
El Lagarto getting 
the best of the start. 
She was closely follow- 
ed by Dick Loynes’ 
Californian and Vic 
Kliesrath’s Hotsy 
Totsy, both going re- 
markably fast. Miss 
Syndicate III, Hor- 
ace Dodge’s latest, 
roared up the course 
sounding like a but- 
ton factory, but quit 
before reaching the 
first turn, her 24 
cylinders apparently 
not having reached 
any approach to una- 


\ FAR as physical conditions go, Lake Montauk, 





“Hotsy Totsy” won the Gold Cup again, with two firsts and a second 


nimity. The Reis boat, an old Hacker hull that re- 
sembles Curtiss Wilgold, led the fleet until the eleventh 
lap when she quit with engine trouble, less than two 
miles from the finish. Meanwhile, Hotsy Totsy had 
moved up into second place and the new Miss Phila- 
delphia was in third after a pretty duel with Louisa, the 
Wanamaker entry. The heat ended with Hotsy Totsy 
retaining her lead, followed by Miss Philadelphia, 
Californian, Scotty-Too, Louisa and Red Banker, the 
winner’s time being 32:46.4, an average of 54.92 miles an 
hour. El Lagarto did one lap at a 56.57-mile clip. 

The Navy’s whaleboat races had been rowed on 
schedule the day before, so that there was quite a wait 
before the second heat was started at three o’clock. 
Seven boats got away together, Hotsy Totsy getting 
away first with Miss Philadelphia, going like a scared 
cat, close astern. Cal- 
ifornian, apparently 
in trouble, took a 
rank sheer to port 
and shot across Lou- 
isa’s bow in asmother 
of foam. She straight- 
ened out at once and 
away they tore up the 
course and around 
the turn, Kliesrath 
leading with the 
Shibe boat a close sec- 
ond. Louisa trailed 
and then came the 
rest of the pack. This 
time Miss Syndicate 

—" ITI lasted around the 
= first turn, dropping 
back further and 
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further until she gave up the ghost at the northern end 
of the course. Kliesrath, veteran of many contests, 
drove a beautiful race, sweeping around the turns close 
to the buoys and never going a foot out of the way. 
Miss Philadelphia, handled by W. Freitag, who lacked 
experience in managing such a speedy craft, swung wide 
and skidded around, throwing up clouds of spray. On 
the straightaways she traveled fast, but her poor turning 
killed her chances. 

Californian was in difficulties throughout this heat, 
but Loynes got her going again each time she stopped 
and plugged gamely along. As she started, she would sit 
on her tail with her white bow high in the air. Then her 
husky mechanic would scramble out on the bow until 
she straightened out, when he would climb back into the 
cockpit. Louisa went out for keeps about the third lap. 
She reared up on end in a shower of foam and then 
settled and lay still with a broken tail shaft, her propeller 
gouging a deep groove 
out of her after step as it 
left her. Scotty-Too was 
in difficulties also and 
lost a lot of time, being 
flagged off after Hotsy 
Totsy had finished. Red 
Banker had carburetor 
trouble, it was reported, 
and quit when she was 
several miles astern of 
the rest. 

Hotsy Totsy finished 
the heat in 33:20.5, a 
53.99-mile average, with 
Miss Philadelphia second 
in 34:02.1, a mile an hour 
slower. Californian was 
flagged off and given the 
points for third place. 

Thefoursurvivors came 
out for the final heat and 
Californian made a hair- 
raising start. She was 
on the line a trifle too 
soon, and Loynes ran 
over toward the com- 
mittee boat to avoid beat- 
ing the gun. She had good 
way on, though not trav- 
eling at speed, and was 
close to the boat before 
she straightened out and 
went on about her busi- 
ness. The Shibe boat 
Jumped out into the lead 
and stayed there until 
the finish, Scotty-Too 
holding on to second 
until almost the last lap 
But Hotsy Totsy had the 
cup on ice, needing only 
a third to win on points, 
so Kliesrath lay back in 
third until near the end. 
Then he gave her the gun 
for two miles until he 
overhauled Scotty, hold- 
ing second place until the 
finish. There was no sense 
in crowding Hotsy to the 
limit for the empty honor 


“Miss Philadelphia” took two seconds and a first, totaling 1122 
points, for second place. “Californian” was third with 648, and 
“Scotty-Too” fourth with 613 
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of taking all three heats. Californian had lost most of 
her speed and left the course before the finish, having 
third place cinched. 

Hotsy Totsy is a multi-step hydroplane built by Purdy 
in 1926 as a stepless job. Her steps were added later and 
this year were shifted somewhat. She won the 1930 
Gold Cup, making her fastest heat at a 56.05-mile pace. 
She galloped like a badly balanced hobby horse, though 
her average speed for this year’s contest was a bit higher 
than for last year. 

Miss Philadelphia, owned by J. J. Shibe, is a beautiful 
job of boatbuilding. She runs flat, perhaps too flat, and 
travels fast. Without a skid fin, she does not handle any 
too well on the turns, and she has an uneasy shimmying 
motion that can probably be cured by hipping her out a 
little aft. She was designed by F. K. Lord and built by 
Nevins. Her motor is a Miller. When her driver gains 


experience, she will be a dangerous adversary. 
Californian was de- 


signed and built by Dick 
Loynes, her owner, and is 
powered with a Loynes- 
Miller engine. She has 
shown tremendous speed 
in trials but did not make 
an impressive showing in 
the race. She was dropped 
a foot or two while being 
lowered into the water 
the day before the contest, 
her stem scraping the 
dock as she fell. This may 
have thrown her shaft 
a bit out of line and may 
account for her troubles. 

Scotty-Too is a Hacker 
boat and a fine job, with 
her bright cedar planking 
and mahogany trim. Her 
motor is a Packard. She 
travels smoothly, does 
not porpoise and handles 
well on the turns. She is 
owned by S. B. Dunsford 
of Lake Winnepesaukee. 

Louisa, built by the 
Purdy Boat Works for 
John Wanamaker, Jr., is 
a sweet running boat, 
though not quite fast 
enough to win. She runs 
level and can turn in a 
pint cup. 

Red Banker, designed 
and built by Banfield for 
G. C. Holbrook of Red 
Bank, is a lapstreak hull 
that has a suggestion of 
the sea skiff type in 
which her builders have 
specialized for so long. 
A Packard motor drives 
her. 

Miss Syndicate III 
was designed in England 
for Horace E. Dodge. Her 
engine is a 24-cylinder 
Duesenberg, modified un- 
der her owner’s supervi- 
sion. 
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\ : ” In the yacht’s long deckhouse are the dining saloon and the lounge, 
Northwind both light and airy rooms of unusual size. The yacht was built at 


Manitowoc, Wis., and is a twin screw vessel, being driven by a pair of 


A Steel Diesel Yacht 
8-cylinder Winton Diesels. She is from designs by Cox & Stevens, Inc. 


For Charles Martin Clark 
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“Siren” and ‘Elizabeth’ 


Win Mackinac Race 


ra 


By HERBERT L. STONE 
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Chicago-Mackinac event, and over a course as long 
as 330 miles, is won four times by the same yacht 
and the same skipper. Yet when the little Class Q rater 
Siren, owned by the Karas brothers, ghosted across the 
finish line between Mackinac and Round Islands, in the 
half light between night and the coming day, and found 
only the big yawl Dorello at anchor behind the break- 
water, she turned the trick for the fourth time in the 
last five races and won the coveted Mackinac Cup. 
Granting that the little 25-rater, one of the smallest 
boats in the racing division, is hard to beat under condi- 
tions that suit her, it must take something more than 
luck, or the breaks of the game, which long distance 
sailors are so fond of talking about, to show such con- 
sistency. That ‘“‘something”’ is undoubtedly the way she 
is sailed. And Siren was well sailed by her skipper and 
crew from the time she cracked the line with the gun at 
the start, all the long way to the finish. In the light head 
wind of the early stages of the race, and in the strong 
following breezes that prevailed throughout a good part 
of the passage, Siren was right up with the leaders, 
always within her time allowance, always fighting 
gamely with the larger boats. Through the squalls of 
Sunday night off the Sables, when many boats lowered 
or reduced sail, Siren hung on to everything and drove 
through it, never relinquishing her position. And when 
it came to the light weather stuff, her spinnaker and 
ballooner were worked to perfection, and only Lyman 
Dwight’s big yawl Dorello, with a fine new suit of sails, 
was able to keep ahead of the flying 25-rater — and not 
far enough ahead to give the smaller craft the 4 hours 


[' IS but seldom that a race as important as the 





“Privateer” placed third in Class B of the cruising division. She 
is owned by Clark Wright and A. B. Scott 
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“Siren,” a 25-rater owned by A. E. and L. L. 
Karas, won in the racing division for the fourth 
time 


and 50 minutes allowance she had to concede. In fact, 
Siren was only 1 hour and 54 minutes behind the Mil- 
waukee flyer on actual time. 

In the cruising division, ‘‘Bob”’ Benedict’s schooner 
Bagheera, flying the colors of the Cruising Club of 
America, was right up among the leaders of the racing 
class, and finished under a cloud of canvas in the early 
morning westerly which was whipping the water of the 
Straits into whitecaps. But she, also, as in the case of 
Dorello, was so hard pressed by Lynn Williams’ Eliza- 
beth that she could not quite save her time and lost first 
place and the Chicago-Mackinac Trophy by the small 
matter of 11 minutes and 36 seconds. Eastern yachts- 
men will remember the Elizabeth as the Chicago Yacht 
Club schooner which took second prize in the Bermuda 
Race of 1928. Otto Schoenwerk’s Katinka, well sailed 
as usual, slipped into third place in the cruising division, 
and first place in the B Class of smaller cruisers. 

Past records of the Mackinac Race show that hard 
head winds are usually the portion of the fleet somewhere 
between Chicago and the Straits of Mackinac, but this 
year’s event was an exception, for the breezes were light 
to moderate, and mostly aft, for the whole of the 330- 
mile run. There-was a little matter of heavy squalls late 
in the second day, but these were not as bad as they 
looked when the clouds piled up in the northwest and, 
except for a few hard puffs and a deluge of rain that 
effectively killed a fresh sou’wester, they held nothing 
vicious. To one who has become used to meeting head 
winds and seas on most of the long ocean races he has 
sailed, it- was a relief to be able to use the “light stuff” 
for some four-fifths of the long course. For once, the 
winds were where one would expect them in the summer 
time, from the southerly and westerly quadrants, and 
the leaders of the fleet of twenty yachts in the race made 
the most of them to make a fast race of it, considering 
the conditions and the slow start. 

The sailing of this greatest of fresh water races was an 
experience to one whose long distance racing had been 
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confined to salt water. It must be confessed at the start 
that the tales of hard winds, of driving through the 
Manitou passage and threading one’s way through reef- 
infested channels out of sight of land, in a gale, had 
effectively killed all desire on my part to sail this race 
on a rating boat in the racing division. Decks being 
washed by cold seas, stinging spindrift and rain, every- 
thing adrift below and water sloshing over the cushions 
and bedding, held no attraction. I had had plenty of 
that in the past. If the race could be sailed in comfort, 
that was another matter. And so when Clark Wright and 
“Scotty’’ offered me this in the shape of a berth on the 
schooner Privateer, it did not take any urging to sign 
me on. Put it down to a surfeit of ocean racing, or ad- 
vancing years, or what you will. I will not cavil, and will 
admit I like my comfort with a capital ‘‘C.” And I 
found it on Privateer in the raee of 1931. 

As already intimated, the race this year was not a 
hard driving affair. The leading boats were sailed for all 
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Vagabond,” ex-“ Josephine,” which car- 
ried the hopes of Milwaukee yachtsmen 


they were worth, but except for the night run up the 
Manitou passage, past Skilligalee and Gray’s Light- 
vessel and into the Straits, with a strong following wind 
and a sea that made steering difficult, it was all easy 
sailing. Which also suited me. Others can have all the 
hard head winds in an ocean race that they want. I like 
‘em aft. 

The racing division was sent away from Belmont 
Harbor at 4.00 p.m., July 18th. There were six boats: 
Dorello, Vagabond, with a lovely new suit of racing 
canvas, the old Illinois, rigged now as a yawl, Siren, 
Princess, and Capsicum, the three last named all 25- 
raters. The cruising division, in two classes, under and 
over 50 feet, was sent away at 4.15 and 4.20 respectively. 
The wind was from the N.N.E. and very light. As the 
course to Point Betsie, 203 miles straight up (or down, 
perhaps they call it) the lake, was N. by E. % E., the 
wind was almost dead on the nose, and after starting 
everyone stood off to the eastward on the port tack to 
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work out into the lake. After half an hour or so the wind 
threatened to haul to the eastward and the racing class 
came about and headed up towards Racine, to be 
followed later by the cruisers. 

In the light going Vagabond stepped out, pointing 
very high, but followed closely by Siren and Princess. 
Bagheera was soon leading the cruisers. Benedict kept 
her off and let her foot, while the staysail schooner 
Quicksilver II and Elizabeth seemed to be starved a bit 
as they looked up higher. The big Bimesa JI, largest 
boat in the race, was footing fast but getting nowhere 
in particular. 

The wind kept freeing and hardened a trifle, and the 
fleet kept moving at some five or six knots until ten 
o’clock, when it softened, and but little way was carried 
throughout the night. Daylight found the leaders be- 
calmed off Racine, the two divisions being mixed up 
more or less indiscriminately..Dorello was out of sight 
ahead, with Siren and Princess hanging on. Vagabond 
also was well up at this stage and it was not until the 
squally weather of Sunday night that she slipped back 
when they took the mainsail off. 

About ten o’clock a whisper of air came in from the 
southwest which freshened fast as the sun got overhead, 
so that by mid-afternoon the fleet was tearing along on 
the Point Betsie course with spinnakers and ballooners 
set, doing from eight to nine knots. It was a grand sail, 
even if steering was difficult. 

About 6.15 the first of a series of squalls swept over 
Lake Michigan. The sky looked ominous, but save for 
some short, sharp blasts and rain that lasted several 
hours, there was not much to it. Those boats that 
lowered suffered as a consequence. As night came on, 
the loom of Little and Big Point Sables lights were 
made out through the murk to the eastward, and day- 
light found the fleet close to the land with a light nor’- 
west breeze. In this head wind the cruising boats, and 
the laggards of the racing fleet, had a grand battle all 

(Continued on page 108) 





Wm. H, Duffney 


“Elizabeth,” owned by Lynn A. Williams, won in the cruising 
division, Class A, beating “Bagheera” by 11 minutes 36 seconds 
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The “Narwhal” entering W odin Pass, the first windjammer to thread this ticklish passage in forty years 


Under the Southern Cross 
Paying the Cost of Eighteen Months of Adventuring by Cargo Carrying 
By TOM WHITE 


HEN fifteen roving spirits set out through the 

Golden Gate one spring a few years ago, they 

were in quest of adventure, and adventure was 
exactly what they found. It began soon after the tow 
rope was let go just outside the Heads and, under one 
guise or another, it lasted throughout the voyage. 
There is little doubt but that the spirit of the ship 
herself had something to do with the case. Ever since 
her launching forty years before, the bark Narwhal had 
drawn heavily on the available supply of adventure in 
the North Pacific and the Arctic as one of the last of 
the old-time whale ships. 

Although the expedition was organized on a pseudo- 
commercial basis, the lure of unfrequented shores and 
the call of strange ports, peoples, and places forged the 
magnet that drew the adventurers together and held 
their number virtually intact for a year and a half. 

The intention, from the outset, was to make the ex- 
pedition self-supporting, the idea being to purchase a 
windjammer and fill her holds with cargo. The freight, 
it was pointed out, should take care of the wages of the 
skipper and the first officer — the only paid men in the 
ship’s company — and help defray the cost of docking, 
rerigging, fitting out and stores. 

_ Following the almost total extinction of the wind- 

jammer in the face of steam competition, the value of 

sailing ship tonnage had approached perilously close 

to the vanishing point. Many a fine wooden hull whose 

timbers were as sound and sturdy as on the day of her 

Oar was to be had for the price of a cheap motor 
oat. 

Along the shores of Oakland Creek, some of them 
beached on the tide flats at Government Island, was a 


collection of just such ships. Prominent among this 
fleet was the bark Narwhal of 525 gross tons and 150 
feet long. She was launched in San Francisco in 1883 
and, like many of her sisters that cleared from New 
London, Stonington and Sag Harbor, she was bluff of 
bow, broad of beam and had little if any tumble home. 
She was, in short, a typical old-time whaler in which 
speed was sacrificed for cargo space. 

The crew of the Narwhal was congenial from the 
first. Possibly this was due to their being drawn to- 
gether by a common impulse, and this comradeship 
was heightened by the fact that with one or two ex- 
ceptions they knew nothing whatever about a seagoing 
vessel, least of all a windjammer. As a matter of fact, 
barely half of them had ever seen blue water before 
except from a bathing beach. 

The old Narwhal was bought for $7,000, just as she 
stood, with all gear aboard, including a complete whal- 
ing outfit of irons, spades, harpoons and what not; 
there were also two suits of sails. This looked like a 
bargain; and it was. But the rigging was in poor shape. 
The seams were bad, too. Of course, she had to be 
docked and scraped and caulked; and in this process 
the strangely assorted crew did a large part of the work, 
in the course of which they scraped up a nodding ac- 
quaintance with some of the standing and running 
rigging. But not many of them went aloft, and those 
that did venture above the tops were not learning how 
to furl royals. The question of suitable small boats 
presented a real problem. There was only an 18-footer 
on board. But from another whaling ship, the old 
Caroline Francis, they purchased a 30-foot whaleboat 
with a powerful gasoline engine installed. 
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The human factors that assured the largest element of 
success to the venture were the officers. Captain Charles 
Arey signed on ‘as skipper and John Fitzpatrick as chief 
mate. Strangely enough, the captain had sailed as a 
foremast hand in this same ship many years ago, when 
the Narwhal’s paint was still fresh. No wonder, then, 
that he hankered to get back aboard the old packet 
again for ‘‘just one more voyage,”’ despite the fact that 
he had retired some years before. Nor was Mr. Fitz- 
patrick averse to feeling once more the familiar heave 
and roll of a windjammer’s deck. Both officers were 
sailors of the old school, capable and resourceful 
navigators. 

Early in February, 1923, the Narwhal left the ship- 
yard, resplendent in fresh paint and newly overhauled 
gear, everything right, tight and shipshape, alow and 
aloft. By this time a cargo had been secured, and as 
each ton of freight —lumber, dynamite and auto- 
mobiles — was swung over the side and into the deep 
holds, the spirits of those on board soared as the water 
crept slowly up to the load line. 

Then came the day of days, February 17th. With 









“Rolling ’em up” just after the hook was 
dropped in Noumea Harbor 


sails bent, the last stores aboard, 
fresh water tanks full, hatches bat- 
tened down, and the tug taking the 
weight of her, the old whaler was off 
on her last deep water voyage. Under 
the head of ‘‘ Departures,”’ the marine 
news. of the San Francisco morning 
papers carried this item: 


8:00 a.m., Bark “ Narwhal,” Arey, 
general cargo for British and American 
Samoa. 


But to those lining the port rail for a 
final glimpse of the city, this was 
more than the casual departure of a 
- ship with “general cargo for Samoa.” 
That was merely a means to an end. 
They were off! 

Fifteen miles outside the Heads the 


Yochting 
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towboat skipper blew for Cap’n Arey to set his fore 
and afters, then his squaresails. The ship having gained 
steerageway, the towline was let go, the Red Stacker 
tooted a gruff farewell and scuttled back to San Fran- 
cisco. It was a typical West Coast winter day, cold, 
foggy and with light, variable winds. The course was 
laid, watches chosen, and a semblance of routine es- 
tablished. Things began to look promising, even if 
none of the hands knew what it was to go aloft and take 
in canvas. 

For the first hundred miles fate was kind to the voyag- 

ers. Then, one night at six bells in the middle watch, 
things began to happen. The embryo sailors learned 
what it meant to roll out of a warm bunk and hit the 
deck. The gale caught the old ship with everything set. 
Up the companionway came the watch below, rubbing 
their eyes and wondering what it was all about; but 
there were no more able seamen in that watch than 
there were in the watch on deck. The few that happened 
to know part of the ropes in broad daylight couldn’t 
for the life of them lay a hand on the right one in the 
inky blackness and driving rain. 
Few realized how grave the situa- 
5 tion really was. Those who could 
went aloft, even if they had no idea of 
what to do after they got there. With 
four men aloft, four floundering 
around on deck without the faintest 
conception of what to do or how to 
do it, and the rest of the ship’s com- 
pany just plain seasick, the skipper 
and the mate performed the impossi- 
ble. Finally the royals and the to’- 
ga’nts’ls were taken in and furled, also 
the upper tops’ls, the spanker and a 
jib or two, and the ship put in shape 
for heavy weather. 

Next morning the decks looked like 
nothing the officers had ever seen in 
all their blue water sailing days. The 
only lines that were not foul were the 
spanker sheet and the fore tack. A 
solid day was spent clearing and coil- 
ing down clewlines, buntlines, down- 
hauls, jib sheets, and braces. Although 


The island of Ua Huka which almost proved to 
be the end of the voyage for the “Narwhal” 
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the experience was dearly 
bought, the men learned 
during that first gale, which 
lasted four days, just where 
to find this rope and that 
one, in the dark. 

It being a fair-wind gale 
— right on the quarter — 
this first blow set the ship 
well to the west’ard and 
south’ard. Thanks to her 
roving commission, the 
Narwhal could go wherever 
the whims of her roaming 
crew led them — within 
reason — while there was 
a cargo aboard. The Ha- 
waiian Islands were right 
ahead and just below the 
dark blue horizon line; so 
why not make Honolulu? 

Twenty-two days out 
and Koko Head was 
sighted. News of the first 
landfall brought all hands 
into the rigging and every 
glass was eagerly trained 
on the distant shore. After 
six eventful days ashore, 
the crew swung the old 
Narwhal to the south’ard, 
her bluff bows turning the sparkling blue waters into a 
foaming, white pillow, her high-reaching canvas bellying 
with a fine fair wind—the Nor’east Trades. Then 
came the Doldrums and two weeks of glassy seas, when 
the courses had to be clewed up to prevent their being 
chafed to tatters against the masts and shrouds. 

The run‘to 15° South, and raising the Island of Opolu, 
British Samoa, was made without incident. At the port 
of Apia a large part of the cargo was discharged, and 
there Jack Richardson, the acting second officer, left the 
= his place being taken by A. Scott — Scotty, for 
short. 

Apia wined and dined the voyagers for a week before 
they made sail for the short run to Pago Pago, American 
Samoa. What with heavy squalls, head winds and 
troublesome currents, the Narwhal had a hard time 
finding this harbor. Outside, they were met by an 
American naval tug almost as large as a cruiser and 
powered in proportion. She put a line aboard and pro- 
ceeded at a rate estimated at 15 knots — so fast that the 
old whaler’s towing bitts threatened to go at any min- 
ute. Within half a mile or so of her moorings the old 
man had to signal the skipper of the tug to help him stop 
his ship before he ploughed into someone’s cocoanut 
grove. 

It developed later that the government was working 
on an important road-building project which had been 
held up for want of the dynamite that made up part, of 
the Narwhal’s cargo. The tow boat skipper had ‘his 
orders, and everyone aboard the bark was willing to 
swear that he had carried them out to the letter. 

As soon as the dynamite was unloaded the vessel 
moved out into the stream and dropped her hook, and 
all hands went ashore for unlimited liberty. Six merry 
weeks rolled around while the happy-go-lucky crew were 
being royally entertained. 

From here on there was no definite objective until 
word should be received in answer to cables hastily 
despatched to every major port in the South Pacific, 
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_ Through Wodin Pass without towing or kedging is no mean feat for a windjammer 


asking for cargo. There were several offers, the most at- 
tractive of which would take the ship to Noumea, di- 
rectly in the track of a fair wind. So they pulled away 
from Pago Pago with 70 tons of sand ballast and laid a 
course for New Caledonia. 

All went well until the ship was north of the Fijis, 
when she ran into the path of a typhoon. According to 
Captain Arey’s estimate, the wind reached a velocity of 
90 miles an hour. But the old Narwhal was better pre- 
pared for this blow than the one met off the California 
coast, and it wasn’t long before she was snugged down 
to a goose-winged maintops’! and a wisp of a jib, prac- 
tically hove to under bare poles. As she ran through the 
center of the typhoon, the most remarkable feature was 
the character of the water. Instead of the customary 
long rollers the sea was broken up into a maze of sharp 
points, each seeming to move in a different direction. 

While still in the eye of the storm they made a little 
sail ahd wore around, bracing the yards on the other tack 
in preparation for the expected change in the wind’s 
direction. When this came, they knew they would soon 
be out of it. And they were. During the 24-hour gale the 
ship took a terrific lashing, but the chief anxiety centered 
about the lower rigging, the strength of which was an 
unknown quantity. But, like the old ship herself, there 
was lots of life still left in her shrouds. 

With the coming of fair weather, the Narwhal headed 
on a sou’westerly course, and seven days later the Isle 
of Pines, just off the southern coast of New Caledonia, 
was sighted. Right here came a perplexing alternative: 
whether to try to make it through the narrow and 
tortuous Wodin Pass for 20 miles, thence 60 miles north 
to Noumea, with what would be a fair wind, if it held; or 
to sail clear around to the westward of Barrier Reef and 
attempt to work through one of the narrow passages 
directly into Noumea, with no assurance of a fair wind 
unless it were a freakish early morning breeze. 

They decided in favor of Wodin Pass. Discounting 
every other feature, it was at least the direct route; but, 
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considering the element of chance, they were gambling 
heavily on the outcome, as no windjammer without 
auxiliary power had navigated the tricky pass for forty 
years. 

A masthead lookout was posted to watch for reefs; 
then they made a run 
for the entrance. From 
the French government’s 
range light station on one 
side there was a frantic 
display of signals. ‘‘If 
they’re trying to warn us 
off,” muttered Captain 
Arey, “‘it’s too damn late 
to do anything about it 
now.” It was useless to 
think of turning back; 
there was no room to 
bring the ship about. 

The contour of the land 
was such that the wind 
drew around into a favor- 
able quarter, but the eddy- 
ing tide rips worried the 
skipper. Several times they 
threatened to set the ship 
on the rocks, but she 
managed to get by — 
somehow. In places the 
pass narrowed down to 
less than half a mile! 

After four hours of this 
ticklish navigation, the 
old bark passed into the comparatively secure stretches 
of the Great Lagoon lying between Barrier Reef and the 
mainland. The final 60-mile run was accomplished by 
nightfall, and just before supper the anchor was down 
and the riding light set. 

Here, too, the hospitality was practically unlimited. 
With characteristic impulsiveness, the citizens of this 
small French colony tucked away in the heart of the 
South Seas overlooked nothing that would add to the 
happiness or comfort of the roving 
spirits. 

Much as they were captivated by 
the charm of Noumea and its 
surroundings, the crew of the 
Narwhal realized that there were 
other ports to make. The executive 
head of the miniature shipping 
concern had arranged for a cargo 
to Sydney. And such a cargo! It 
consisted of 70 tons of cast iron 
smooth bore cannon, grizzled sur- 
vivors of the Napoleonic wars. 
Years before, these old flame belch- 
ers were shipped from France to 
strengthen the fortifications of that 
country’s newest dependency. They 
had been sold and were now going 
to Australia to be melted up and 
fashioned into plowshares. 

Just before the ancient muzzle-loaders came aboard 
the sand ballast was unloaded. By a bold stroke of com- 
mercial enterprise the sand was sold to the civil authori- 
ties for road-building. That meant a little added cash in 
the till; and cash was something of which there was at no 
time an embarrassing surplus. 

Once more the old reliable motor-whaler paid for 
herself in tow boat fees as she picked up the Narwhal 
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Loading ancient cannon at Noumea for Sydney 


Captain Arey of the “Narwhal” 
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and towed her outside the harbor. With everything set, 
the square-rigger achieved the feat of making it through 
Bulari Pass close-hauled, barely holding her own. One 
spoke of the wheel one way or the other would have 
meant piling up and leaving her bones on the reef. 

Three days out the chief 
mate, Fitzpatrick, was 
taken seriously ill. Scotty 
then became first officer 
and tookoneofthewatches, 
the skipper the other. 

Just off Sydney Nar- 
whal ran into a flat calm, 
the swift southerly current 
at this point taking the 
ship helplessly down the 
coast and past the harbor 
entrance. Here a violent 
thunderstorm from the 
south was met which car- 
ried the vessel up not only 
to the Heads, but right 
inside the harbor and di- 
rectly to her moorings, the 
tow boat being merely a 
necessary formality. The 
passage from Noumea had 
been made in eighteen 
days, the anchor going 
down in Sydney Harbor on 
November Ist. 

No lengthy stay was 
made here, but there was 
plenty of work in discharging the cargo of cannon and 
loading 700 tons of steel rail for Noumea. 

The Narwhal cleared for Noumea November 16th, 
making a fast passage up to the Barrier Reef west of 
New Caledonia. Here they had the heart-breaking 
experience of beating up and down for thirty days in the 
face of a head wind off the entrance to Bulari Pass. 
During the deadly monotony of this delay the stores 
were getting low and so was the water supply, to say 
nothing of wearing out a set of 
braces. Then one morning they 
caught a favorable slant and sailed 
close-hauled through Bulari. 

This was a gala event and a gala 
day as well, for it was Christmas. 
The American consul met. them 
coming in and shouted, ‘ You 
fellows have been reported lost!” 
That sounded like an echo of the 
grim forebodings they ‘had heard 
before leaving Sydney. Back in 
Noumea again seemed almost as 
good as getting home, and added to 
this was the pleasure of being 
greeted on the dock by Fitzpatrick 
who had arrived by steamer. 

While the crew was discharging 
the steel, a vessel known around the 
world entered the harbor. At first 
glance she looked like any one of scores of other copra 
traders, a grimy little schooner bringing in an odorous 
cargo from the New Hebrides. But once she was Jack 
London’s Snark — trim, tidy, sleek. During the month’s 
stay at Noumea there were no offerings of cargo for 
Narwhal. The proceeds from hauling the steel from 
Australia had been materially cut down by the long 
(Continued on page 104) 











“Turbesé"—A 60-Foot Express Cruiser 
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* Turbesé” was designed and built by the Greenport Basin and Con- is unusually spacious with a wide seat worked cleverly into the trunk 
‘truction Co., for Adolph Schwarzmann, of New York. Twin 225 h.p. cabin. The engines have been accessibly placed in an uncrowded and 
“terling engines give her a speed of 25 m.p.h. A large deckhouse pro- well-lighted engine room. The after cabin is neatly arranged with a 
‘des ample space for the helmsman and guests alike. Her after cockpit novel sunken dresser set into the housing of the after cockpit 
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At Port aux Basques “Bimesa” was surrounded by vessels of the Nova Scotia rum fleet 





North in a Centerboard Schooner 
By MILTON KNIGHT 


July 21st, 2:00 p.m. Bar., 30.82; Weather, fair; Wind, S. W. 
Force 4; Course, S. E. by S.; Log, O; Speed, estimated, 8 knots 

Remarks: Baker Island abeam and cracking on all sail as breeze 
favors us for run across the Bay of Fundy 
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=m |HUS reads the first entry in the log of 
Bimesa II, made as she forged rapidly 
out of Northeast Harbor, Maine, on 
the first leg of an eventful 3500-mile 
4 |— cruise. An Alden-designed centerboard 
i Ree schooner, 85 feet over all, 20 feet beam, 
mauimannm~ and 74 feet draft, she had been con- 
structed primarily for extended cruising in out-of-the- 
way places and was bound for Newfoundland and ports 
north in what proved a thorough test. There were four 
in the forecastle and eleven in the afterguard, quite a 
party for such a long voyage, and yet the boat did 
not seem crowded or cramped, a fact largely due to the 
splendid deck space and the roomy layout below that 
can be achieved with the beamy centerboarder. 

Our trip in 1927 across the Bay of Fundy in a 43-foot 
schooner had been an introduction to its tidal currents 
that all but ended disastrously, so this time much care 
was taken in laying the course outside Cape Sable. Dis- 
cussion and study of tide tables, current tables, and 
other aids to mariners, brought the so-called navigating 
officers to the conclusion that a S.E. by S. course was 
safe and would clear Cape Sable by ten miles. Neverthe- 
less, the four to eight morning watch was instructed to 
keep a careful lookout forward. 

The night was wonderfully clear, and a full moon 
gave a good horizon so that about midnight the author 
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was able to test his knowledge of celestial navigation 
by “shooting” the stars. The sights however, placed 
Bimesa somewhere west of San Francisco and we were 
fairly certain we were not in the Pacific. A second at- 
tempt was more successful, with the result that our posi- 
tion was established five miles north of our estimated 
course. But after the gross mistake of the first effort, 
little credence was given to the second calculations and 
the steering course was not altered. 

But later events showed that even an amateur can 
use a sextant with some degree of accuracy, and when 
Cape Sable was picked up at 7:00 a.m.; it bore dead 
ahead, not, as the course should have cleared it, ten 
miles to port. For a second time the tidal currents had 
played us a trick and, in spite of our care in laying the 
course, had swung us up into the bay. 

The day passed rapidly, and evening found us well up 
along the Nova Scotia coast. Exactly on schedule, we 
dropped anchor in Halifax harbor at 8:22 a.m. Here we 
spent a day getting more equipment, the most important 
item being a 14-foot dory which was thought an ad- 
visable addition. Although we planned an early start the 
next morning, a heavy fog held the Bimesa in port until 
1:00 p.m., when a westerly breeze came up and cleared 
the atmosphere enough to let us get underway. 

No sooner were we out of the harbor, however, than 
the fog shut in again, proverbially thick. In strange 
waters and without a pilot, here was quite a predicament. 
But we still had a light breeze offshore, and it was the 
consensus of opinion that the weather would clear by 
dusk. Six o’clock came, but no lightening of the atmos- 
phere, and it was decided that the wisest course would be 
to get to some safe spot and anchor until daylight, or until 
there was better visibility. The other alternative was to 
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head for the open sea, but a falling barometer and our 
proximity to the steamer lanes argued against this. 
Accordingly, from our estimated position, we laid a 
course for the whistling buoy off Ship Harbor and were 
soon rewarded by its deep moan close on the bow. But 
the most difficult part was yet to come, for Ship Harbor, 
though offering splendid protection, has a very narrow 
entrance of about one hundred yards across, on each 
side of which lie rocky ledges and reefs, those to the 
eastward marked by a bell buoy, and those to the west 
solely by a black spar buoy. With three miles to go 
from the whistling buoy to the harbor, a hundred-yard 
channel seemed pretty small to hit in a blinding fog. 
We laid a course as best we could, doused all the can- 
vas, and crept ahead. After twenty minutes a bell was 








Breaking out the light stuff 


Below. We passed a fisherman on the wind and were 
glad “ Bimesa” was headed in the opposite direction 


heard, but its exact bearing could not be 
located. Twenty minutes more, and still 
we were lost, the bell tolling louder but 
again apparently changing its position. At 
this point, we stopped and took a sound- 
ing, then ran in another tenth of a mile 
and sounded, continuing this procedure 
until we had covered half a mile and were 
so close to the ledges that the breakers 
could be heard all too distinctly. But in 
spite of this uncomfortable position, our 
series of soundings had given us a line as 
to the approximate position of the boat 
and, although not entirely satisfied, we 
changed our course a little more to the 
eastward and crawled ahead. 

There is one lone lighthouse at Ship 
Harbor with a fog diaphone that answers 
signals, and now that we were within hear- 
ing, our air whistle sent its ear-splitting 
blast into the darkness. Almost at once we 
received an answer, apparently from the 
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right direction, and as we moved slowly toward the sound 
it seemed fairly certain that Bimesa was not yet about 
to run aground. At this moment, ‘‘Sam,’’ on the fore 
spreaders, called down that he could hear and barely see 
breakers a little off the port bow. At the same time, 
“Eb” yelled that he could hear breakers to starboard 
from his perch in the main spreaders. A few moments 
later one of the lookouts forward reported seeing the 
faint flash of the lighthouse through the blackness — 
the ledges had been passed. Another thirty minutes of 
comparatively simple navigation, and we were safely at 
anchor. 

The fog hung on outside for two days and it was not 
until the morning of July 26th that we were once more 
able to get underway. We had hoped to get around Cape 
Canso by dark, but late evening found the Bimesa still 
with 18 miles to make and, rather than risk navigating 
through the unmarked shoals and ledges off the cape, 
we determined to run into Whitehead Harbor for the 
night. The channel here is another narrow and treacher- 
ous one, as evidenced by the rusty bones of two large 
freighters on each side of the entrance; but the surge of 
the breakers was not nearly so awe inspiring in the day- 
light as we threaded our way safely and uneventfully to 
the anchorage. 

The next morning at nine we docked at Canso, having 
made a 30-mile run in three and one-quarter hours. 
Fuel and supplies were taken aboard, and two emer- 
gency casks of water lashed to the rail. 

After running across the bay to Arichat we signed on 
our first so-called pilot, to take the Bimesa through the 
Bras D’Or Lakes, and before noon headed into the St. 
Peter’s Canal at the entrance to the lakes. These bodies 
of salt water are very beautiful, according to some mem- 
bers of the party, but several of us did not see them. 
The reason was that an advance party had to go ahead 
to Sydney by motor for the purpose of having a new 
bowsprit made. Perhaps the less said about this accident 
the better. A combination of strong wind dead astern, 
too much speed coming into the St. Peter’s Canal and 
the failure of our feathering wheel to catch at a crucial 
moment was responsible. Also, it might be added that 
the lock gates were of heavier construction than the 
pilot had anticipated. The result was a five-day delay 
while the new horn was being hewn out and fitted, but it 
was better to accept the delay than to go on with an un- 
balanced sail area. 








Griffin Cove, on the south shore of the gulf, is safe in all but northerly winds 


Before leaving Sydney for the hundred-mile jump 
across Cabot Straits to Newfoundland, a weather report 
was procured which informed us that we could expect 
‘‘gentle to moderate 8.W. winds.’”’ With this happy fore- 
cast, the anchor was weighed at 9:30 the morning of 
August 4th and Bimesa rapidly dropped Sydney Harbor 
below the horizon. At the same time the bottom seemed 
to be dropping out of the barometer. The wind and sea 
were increasing rapidly, but with the government 
weather report staring us in the face, we did not think 
seriously of a storm until about noon, when a large 
comber slopped over the stern and the log was suddenly 
discovered to be spinning at the rate of 12 knots “run- 
ning off before it.’’ We were in for a good dusting. 

It had been cloudy all day and now a driving rain 
commenced, gently at first, but soon increasing to such 
an extent that it was impossible to see more than a 
hundred yards. Sail had to be shortened at once! Wait- 
ing until a large sea rolled under her, we slowly brought 
the Bimesa around and headed her into the storm. Sud- 
denly, as the headsails filled to the wind, there was a 
terrific crack and the boat shook all over. The jib had 
split from head to foot and now blew straight out from 
the forestay, flapping so violently that the entire boat 
quivered. And this was the same weight canvas as that 
used on the Gloucester fishermen! Somehow we got the 
pieces made fast to the bowsprit, though every third 
wave almost drowned those attempting the job. While 
she was thus ‘“‘hove to,” the mainsail and jumbo were 
dropped, but no attempt was made to furl them as the 
heavy, wet canvas was like sheet metal. 

Meanwhile, the wind had been increasing and, as we 
once more headed the boat off before it, all eyes watched 
the drum-tight foresail and wondered if it would not 
have been wiser to heave to, or at least double-reef this 
one bit of canvas. The seas were rolling higher, and salt 
spray stung the cheeks and blinded the eyes. Our esti- 
mate of the wind velocity was about 45 miles and we 
found this to be correct later; but the waves seemed large 
enough for a full gale, due, no doubt, to the current 
running into the wind and their resulting steepness. 

At this point a conclusion might be drawn as to the 
performance of a centerboard vessel, and in this regard 
it should be said that, for easy motion and comfort in 
such weather, it would be hard to beat the shallow 
draft boat. Bimesa’s long underwater run kept her from 
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yawing about to any great extent as each wave lifted 
high her stern; and, though this same characteristic 
made her a bit slower in stays, on this occasion she 
“came up” easily and lay hove to nicely for the fifteen 
minutes it took to shorten sail. I had expected that she 
might pound because of her hull design, but was pleas- 
antly surprised to notice that her motion was gentle, 
and that there was no sudden jar or strain as her bow 
surged down over each wave. As the cook, of 40 years’ 
seagoing experience, said, ‘‘She be the easiest vessel I 
was ever to sea in.’”? Whether the boat would have been 
able to work to windward in such weather was not deter- 
mined at the time, nor have we since been able to give the 
Bimesa this test; but perhaps the conclusions would not 
be so favorable had we been forced to work off a lee shore. 

Our proposed next port of call was to have been Bay 
of Islands, but with this weather we began looking 
around for a nearer refuge. Port aux Basques, the near- 
est harbor, was 90 miles away. The chart showed a 
small island about 18 miles eastward of Cape North. It 
was called St. Paul’s Island and afforded a lee only, but 
any protection was better than none. 

The course had been laid right by this island, but it 
was a question whether we would be able‘to pick it up 
through the rain, or whether it would bear to starboard 
as we hoped. With fore boom to port, we had been work- 
ing to the eastward, and if the island was discovered 
west of us, it did not seem possible to bring the Bimesa 
around under foresail and take a tack into shelter. To 
jibe in that wind would have been disastrous. There were 
some of us, I think, who even wondered if the island 
would be sighted before its proximity was learned too 
late. Luck was with us, however, and at 5:10 in the after- 
noon the murky outline of St. Paul’s was made out about 
half a mile off the starboard bow. Immediately we 
eased the Bimesa toward this welcome shelter, insecure 
as it was, and were soon riding more steadily in its lee. 

With foresail lowered and engine turning slowly, we 
crept along a bold bluff shoreline, seeking an anchorage. 
There was “‘no bottom” 200 yards offshore; we worked 
in closer to the cliffs, finally getting a rocky “ bottom”’ in 
15 fathoms about 50 yards from shore. The port anchor, 
weighing 220 pounds, was dropped, but would not hold 
in the 40-mile gusts coming over the island, and ten 
minutes later the lighter starboard anchor was hove 
over after the first. Still she dragged. 
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Twice we were forced to weigh both anchors and reset 
them with no success, but on the third try the smaller 
apparently took hold. Even then our worries were not 
over; with every squall, the Bimesa surged back on her 
riding chocks with a terrific jar, and momentarily we 
expected our ground tackle to part. We discovered later 
that shank and fluke of both anchors were noticeably 
bent and twisted out of shape. 

The night wore on with the crew standing anchor 
watches, the motor idling in case of emergency. Dawn 
found the wind puffy, but less violent and dropping 
rapidly. A large sea was still rolling, but since this looked 
like our best chance of making a good harbor, we ran 
out into it and headed over the heaving horizon for 
Port aux Basques. 

The wind began to moderate very rapidly and soon 
was so light that the sails would barely hold a “fill.” 
This was partly due to the exceptionally heavy canvas, 
but mostly to the terrific rolling. Our course put us right 
in the trough, and the sea left over from the storm was 
enough to make the Bimesa roll her scuppers under with 
almost every wave. The slatting and banging of the 
mainsail made it advisable to drop it, and half an hour 
later the foresail was also furled. From this time until 
we ran into the harbor of Port aux Basques, it would not 
have been much of a surprise at any moment to see the 
“sticks” leave their resting place and hurtle off into the 
sea, so terribly did she roll. 

At 2:00 p.m., the highlands of Newfoundland ap- 
peared over the horizon and we soon made out Table 
Mountain and Cape Ray. We picked up Port aux 
Basques and were shortly running through a narrow 
channel into the harbor, where Bimesa lay for a day, 
surrounded by a disreputable fleet of schooners and 
power vessels known as the Nova Scotia rum fleet. 

Since our next run was to be a long one and we 
wanted to make harbor before dark, it was necessary to 
weigh anchor and get underway before daylight. So by 
sunrise of August 7th we had rounded Cape Ray after 
several hours of rolling in what swell still remained from 
the storm and a three-hour squall during the night. Our 
course now lay about N.E., dead before the sea, luckily. 
Breaking out all the canvas we had, the Bimesa was 
soon coursing off before an increasing breeze, bound for 
Bay of Islands. We raced along all day, with the moun- 
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“Bimesa II” is a centerboarder, 85 feet over all, designed for extensive cruising 
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Rounding Cape Ray, “ Bimesa” boiled along in an increasing breeze 





tains and beautiful shoreline of Newfoundland spread in 
panoramic view to starboard. About noon a large follow- 
ing sea and increasing wind made it advisable to shorten 
sail, and a little later to drop all but the foresail. Our 
barometer was falling again and the weather looked 
threatening. Strange waters and the possibility of a 
moderately stormy night made any harbor inviting, so 
we decided to run into Port au Port, which was just 45 
miles south of Bay of Islands. 

This harbor is a very large bay formed chiefly by a 
long sandspit that juts out from a high headland and 
runs ten miles along the coast toward the northeast. 
Inside there is very little shelter that is good, but none 
of it is dangerous. The Coast Pilot mentions bars con- 
tinuing a few miles from the northern end of this sand- 
spit with depths of three to four fathoms that are 
annually decreasing. Evidently these depths had de- 
creased very rapidly, for on rounding the point almost 
two miles off, the water was so shallow that bottom 
could be seen and the seas were breaking at the tops. We 
took several big combers over the 
stern as we ran over the bar, but 
this did not last long and we were 
soon riding quietly at anchor in 
the lee of Fox Island. 

The anchor was weighed at five 
the next morning, and after a 45- 
mile run the Bimesa pointed her 
nose into the Bay of Islands. The 
Coast Pilot carried a warning 
against the squalls that rush off 
‘“‘Blow-me-down”’ Mountain, and 
we soon discovered there had been 
no mistake either in the Pilot or 
in the naming of this steep-sided 
peak that rises almost a mile from 
the shores of the bay. Several 
times the boat was literally 
knocked flat by the terrific gusts 
that slid off ‘‘Blow-me-down.” 
The danger zone did not extend 
very far, however, and a few 
minutes later we were headed 
up the Humber Arm. 

(Continued on page 88) 
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WHEN THE TARS AT LARCH 











Rosenfeld 
A close start in the 12-Metre Class at Larchmont. Left to right: “Cantitoe,” “Clytie,” “Anitra,” “Iris” 


Larchmont Gathers a Great Fleet 


Seven Days of Keen Racing in Long Island Sound's Annual Classic 


By CHARLES H. HALL 


HOUGH not as generous with fresh winds as in 

years past, the weather man arranged for enough 

wind to bring the yachts home in fair time on 
every day of Larchmont Race Week, the committee 
ably coéperating by setting shortened courses when the 
breeze promised to be too light to sail the regular 
rounds. True, as is usually the case in the western end 
of Long Island Sound, there was seldom much wind, 
though what there was made for good racing and pro- 
vided many close and exciting finishes. At times the 
yachts came in so fast that the committee was kept on 
the jump and the slave at the clock grew hoarse count- 
ing the seconds, while it was not easy to pick out all 





As usual, a big fleet of Interclubs put up a hot fight every day 


the racing numbers as the boats swept over the line. 
With a record of 213 starters in the final race, and over 
150 on the leanest day, Race Week was a great success. 

On the opening Saturday, July 18th, the rain which 
lasted all the forenoon seemed to kill the wind and the 
southeaster that came in later was light and spotty. 
Monday provided a fair southerly without much weight 
to it and on Tuesday a black thunder squall just before 
the start caused the committee to cancel the classes for 
the juniors, much to the youngsters’ disgust. They pro- 
tested violently, but the authorities were adamant. 
Wednesday was devoted to the juniors and the race was 
sailed in a good northwester, while Thursday’s race was 
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started in a light northerly that petered out as the larger 
yachts finished, the usual afternoon southerly bringing 
a crowd of the smaller boats home from the Long Island 
shore. Converging on the committee boat Satanstoe from 
points as widely separated as Matinicock and Prospect 
Point, they finished in a grand jumble. On Friday the 
courses were shortened, due to lack of wind, and a late 
southeaster brought the laggards to the finish line. The 
final race was sailed in a northwester that lacked weight 
at the start, though an occasional stronger puff played 
havoc with the plans for hitting the line in the smoke of 
the gun. It freshened somewhat as the afternoon wore 
on and the racers made a remarkably pretty picture 
as they beat up for the finish on the final leg. 

Starts, of course, are almost always a bit exciting to 
watch, especially when a well-filled class fights for the 
gun. If a sudden puff comes in just before the signal, 
matters are complicated and what promises to be a 
good start may be sacrificed to avoid crossing the line 
too soon, or a comparatively poor position may be 
converted into a good one. But it is instructive to watch 


A matter of right 
of way. “Sixes” 
at close quarters 


“Prestige” (foreground) and “Istalena” 
were the only 46-raters at Larchmont. 
The former won by a single point 
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“Gypsy,” Howard Curry’s 20-rater, series 
winner in her class 


The juniors, off 
in a bunch in the 


Wee Scot Class 
M. Rosenfeld 


the finish and see how a clever skipper will gather in an 
extra point by a well timed maneuver, or a careless 
one throw away an apparently commanding position 
by standing on a trifle too long or trying to squeeze 
past the mark boat without tacking. More than one 
race has been lost by going for the wrong end of the 
finish line. 

The larger craft sailed the regular courses to the east- 
ward, the big fellows going up to Greenwich and across 
the Sound to Oak Neck, the “Forties,” ‘‘Tens” and 
“Thirties” being sent around the Great Captain- 
Matinicock triangle, while the smaller boats sailed a 
shorter round. The small fry, such as the Indian Harbor 
‘Pirates,’ Larchmont ‘“‘Bull’s Eyes,’’ Wee Scots and 
so on, raced around Hen and Chickens Reef. The jun- 
iors turned out in force and sailed well, being as keen 
to get their boats away in the lead as any of the older 
skippers. The girls did well, too, and on Wednesday, 
when the youngsters graduated into the Interclubs and 
Atlantics, showed that racing skill is not confined to the 

(Continued on page 100) 
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“Dauntless” worked out into the lead at the start of the Block Island Race 


A Record Fleet Sails Around Block Island 


“Wild Goose” Takes Johns Perpetual Trophy to Bristol Yacht Club 
By WILLIAM H. TAYLOR 


Club’s annual auxiliary handicap race around 

Block Island and back, its many addicts aver, is 
that there are never two races alike. Between the usual 
vagaries of wind and weather as they affect ordinary 
sailing, and the complications that these vagaries bring 
about when the added element of a limited amount of 
gasoline is involved, every race of the eleven sailed has 
been entirely different from all the others. 

Some years the race is to the saving, other years it is 
to the prodigal in the matter of gasoline. Many a boat 
has run out of gas near the finish and sat becalmed for 
hours watching slower boats that had hoarded their 
precious pints steam by her to finish. This year it was 
quite otherwise. During the time that, at least, the first 
half of the fleet was out there was always a breeze, 
and most of them finished with gasoline in their tanks. 

This year, according to all the contestants I have 
talked with, it was the fast sailing craft with motors 
capable of driving them at good speed, and the skippers 
who gambled on using their motors whenever the breeze 
dropped light, that won. 

Oddly enough the boats that won first and second 
prizes on corrected time were practically sister ships, 
Charles B. Rockwell’s Wild Goose and Elisha H. Coop- 
er’s Surprise. Both sloops, the winner hailing from 
Bristol, R. I., and the latter from Fisher’s Island, are 
from the molds of the Fisher’s Island one-design class 
built by Herreshoff, though in Wild Goose some minor 
changes were made from the regular model. Of the two 
other boats that won important places, Robert Jacob’s 
yawl Nimbus, first to finish and winner of the Commo- 
dore Moore Trophy, is a converted Larchmont ‘‘O” 
boat with a little sewing machine of a motor in her. The 


Ox of the chief charms of the Bayside Yacht 


other is H. 8. Sayers’ Narwhal, a new sloop this year, 
designed after Sam Wetherill’s Tidal Wave, but with 
ends added onto her. She took the Yacutine Trophy 
for the best corrected time of any boat under forty feet 
top measure. 

The Bristol (R. I.) Yacht Club, under whose colors 
Wild Goose sails, will hold the handsome William H. 
Johns Perpetual Trophy, which goes to the club repre- 
sented by the winning boat each year. 

The race was sailed under varying conditions. Thirty- 
one boats, representing nineteen yacht clubs, started in 
a moderate nor’wester, at one o’clock on the afternoon 
of July 31st, from the starting line off the Bayside club- 
house in Little Neck Bay. The breeze lightened just 
after the start and most of the fleet used their motors to 
shove them out around Stepping Stones and start them 
on their way down the Sound. Later it freshened again 
and they bowled along under canvas at a good clip. 

George B. Drake’s schooner Tigress liked the fresh 
breeze, and for more than half the course she showed her 
heels to the pack of thirty behind her. She was first 
around Block Island, Saturday morning, and was doing 
nicely until the breeze lightened and the lighter craft 
began to pass her. 

Others well up in the lead rounding the island were 
Nimbus and Horace B. Merwin’s schooner Dauniless. 
Four boats, one of which was to prove the winner, 
rounded the island almost together, Wild Goose, and the 
yawls Janet, Idler and Playmate. The latter, Bob Teller’s 
converted 30-footer, was doing very nicely until she hit 
The Race. ‘‘Hit”’ is strictly correct, according to her 
skipper, for, running off at eight knots with her kites 
drawing, she banged head on into a tide rip that buried 
her nose four feet under green water. 
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The shock was too much for Playmate’s weather 
shrouds, and they both snapped. That would have 
stopped some crews, but not Playmate’s. A spare head- 
stay which had been unrigged some time earlier was 
pressed into service in place of one shroud and for the 
other the jackstay was unhooked and coupled up to the 
chainplate, and on she went, to finish seventh after losing 
two hours or more in The Race. 

Moderate and variable breezes brought the fleet 
back up the Sound, with most of the skippers turning on 
the power every time the wind headed too much to lay 
the course or lightened until their sailing speed was 
much below the motor cruising speed. Under such con- 
ditions they made good time. 

About 9:30 Saturday night the surprised race com- 
mittee, waiting at the finish aboard Fearless IJ, made 
out the tall, lean shape of Nimbus headed for them and 
she crossed the line at 9:44, unusually good time for the 
race. The second boat, an hour and a quarter later, was 
Wild Goose, and from the time she arrived it looked as 
though she would be the winner. Dauntless was only a 
little over eight minutes behind Wild Goose and just a 
minute and forty seconds after Dauntless came Surprise. 
D. Rosenstein’s ketch Curlew, which was to take third 
place on corrected time, finished about 11:44, and there- 
after nothing much happened for several hours. Later 
the rest came stringing in, and the last of them didn’t 
show up until Sunday evening. 

There were a few minor casualties. Dr. P. D. Trues- 
dale’s sloop Sunbeam struck on Block Island while 
cutting too close to the beach, and was towed off with- 
out damage by a fisherman. The little sloop Wild Duck 
reported all sorts of grief, including various parted 


Below. Robert Jacob’s yawl “Nimbus” led the 
fleet in, capturing the Commodore Moore 
Trophy 


“Narwhal,” H. S. Sayers, which took the 
“Yachting” Trophy for boats under 40 feet 


M. Rosenfeld 


sheets and halliards, a fire in the galley and engine 
room, and a strong fire-extinguisher flavor in the steak 


afterward; but she, too, came home eventually without 
serious damage. The summary follows: 


Yacht 


Wild Goose 
Surprise 
Curlew 
Idler 
Narwhal 
Mandalay 
Playmate 
Janet 


Owner 


C. B. Rockwell 
E. H. Cooper 


Rosenstein 
ugh Kilmer 

. 8. Sayers 

. V. Smith 

. D. Teller 

.H. & A. K. Hamilton 


Corrected 
Time 


26:36:41 
26:58:55 
27:18:31 
27 :44:36 
28:01 :04 
28:03:31 
28 :38 :00 
29:00:49 


Elapsed 
Time 
34:05:10 
34:41:40 
34:44:19 
36:00 :06 
37:24:40 
37:52:55 
35:47:05 
35:23 :50 


37:04:35 
32:44:05 
37 :56:44 
35:56:27 
34:14:00 
43:14:29 
45:15:50 
41:59:37 
46 :05 :24 
42:49:15 
36:22:39 
43 :32:12 
46:17:12 
44:17:03 
44:21:51 
50:15:36 
§1:11:15 
55:02:00 
53:34:00 
58:50:00 


29 :09 :05 
30:42:44 
30:59 :56 
31:23:38 
31:48:39 
32:28:53 
32:32:50 ° 
32:53:01 
33:18:00 
33:35:51 
33:38:35 
33:58:45 
34:53:18 
35:45:27 
37:09:01 
39:00:12 
40:31:15 
42:59:12 
44:52:34 
48 :28:36 
2. 2. 


Kumalong 
Nimbus 
Malolo 
Tigress 
Dauntless 
Mischief 
Adelante 
Hornet 
Phalarope II 
Audazx 

Ulua 
Constance 
Delight 
Nellie H. 
Shasta 
Wench 
Patricia 
Dragon 
Tempest 
Reliance 
Sunbeam 
Wild Duck D.N. F. 
Windward D. N. F. 


Rating is L 0.4. with correction for narrow beam penalty. 


W. Ri pley 
Robert Jacob 


H. H. Brewster 
J. L. Parsons, Jr. 
F. K. Thayer 
3 A. Hardy, Jr. 


 Soiens 
. Hogan 

. Cadranell 

. Damseaux 

. Neville 

. Gaillard 


caenmenee 
2c = 


Truesdale 
nable 
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Below. Charles B. Rockwell’s “Wild Goose” 
saved her time on the rest of the fleet, and took 
the Johns Perpetual Trophy to Bristol, R. I. 
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“Helene” replaces a smaller 
yacht of the same name. 
She is very able, and the 
accommodations are spa- 
cious. She can make 16 
m.p.h. in cruising trim, 
and during the early sum- 
mer she made the 2050-mile 
run from Portland, Maine, 
to Detroit in seven days. 
Two 400 h.p. Cooper- 
Bessemer Diesels furnish 
the motive power 





“Helene” 


A 146-Foot Steel 
Diesel Cruiser 
Owned by Charles 
E. Sorenson, of 
Detroit 


+ + + 


From designs by Henry J. 
Gielow, Inc., she was 
launched recently from the 
yard of the Bath Iron 
Works, Bath, Maine 
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The island of Saba is of volcanic origin, and rises sheer from the sea 


Real Pirates 
How Twenty-Eight of Them Came to the Gallows 


By C. H. J. SNIDER 


green on one side and white on the other, and 

flew the Dutch flag of red, white, and blue 
when he met His Britannic Majesty’s ships, and the 
British red ensign when he encountered cruisers of the 
king of the Netherlands. So much is still told of him 
among the blue-eyed, fair-haired inhabitants of Saba, 
whose English tongue makes this Dutch island 
in the Caribbean black belt more truly English 
than even Barbados, the “‘ Little England” of the West 
Indies. 

Ever been to Saba? I went there not long ago, in a 
50-foot packet schooner. That is the only way you can 
go. The islet is an extinct volcano, rising sheer from the 
sea. No wharves and no anchorage; water all around too 
deep for either. The inhabitants live on the inside of the 


R: EYES, the pirate, had a schooner painted 


crater, like bees in a honey cup. Packets heave to in the 
lee of the place, and the natives scramble up and over 
and down the walls and come off for the cargo in short, 
sharp-ended skiffs. Their surfboats have to be lifted 
broadside onto the shelf of beach. It is usually too nar- 
row for them to come out end-on. After you land you 
climb nine hundred feet, which gets you to The Bottom. 
That is the name of the tiny capital built in the cup of 
the crater. Keep on going another quarter of a mile up in 
the air and you come to the hamlet of Windwardside, 
on the crater’s sea-front edge. 

The Sabans are descendants of Scottish and Devon- 
shire victims of the Stuart wars, soldiers of fortune 
who found refuge with the Dutch. Piracy as a pro- 
fession never appealed to the instincts of the clean- 
minded, clean-blooded Saban race. But their islet had 

its share of piratical 
associations in the seven- 
teenth, eighteenth, and 
early nineteenth centuries, 
and retains a wealth of 
pirate traditions. 

Who Red Eyes was in 
private life I have been un- 
able to find. “‘ Mr. Freddy,” 
the postmaster in Saba — 
his real name is Mr. Fred- 
erick Simmons, but in that 
island the last name is never 
used, and the first name is 
always employed, with 
““Mr.,”’ “ Mrs.,”’ or ‘‘ Miss” 
prefixed for politeness — 
“Mr. Freddy” told me of 
having seen the scapulars 
and crucifixes which were 
found around the necks of 


- — , a number of skeletons, dug 
Where the climb of 960 feet to Saba’s capital begins 


up when the foundations 
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of a sugar factory were being prepared at the Pond 
Pasture, Basseterre, St. Kitts, in 1916. From an old 
book which he possessed, and the tradition of the is- 
landers, and information gathered in St. Kitts, 42 miles 
from Saba and the nearest English island, it was possible 
to reconstruct a complete pirate story. It is one of the 
last authentic examples of the operation of that dis- 
honorable ‘‘racket’’ which died a hundred years ago. 

One evening in October, 1827, a strange schooner 
stood into the lee of the Island of Saba and hove to. She 
was long, low, and black, with straight sheer line and 
raking spars, all in the pirate tradition; but, except for 
the black paint, these characteristics were also those of 
all contemporary vessels intended for speed. When the 
islanders put out in surfboats they discovered she was 
armed with a black 32-pounder amidships — the ‘‘ Long 
Tom” of pirate tales, and she was filled with men. On her 
stern appeared the legend “‘ Bolivar — Baltimore.” 

A man known to the 
islanders as one of several 
brothers engaged in the 
shipping business in the 
nearest Dutch island, St. 
Eustatius, was on board. 
He flung a handful of dol- 
lars among the boatmen, 
and bade them bring the 
Dutch governor out at 
once. 

The governor lost no 
time in scrambling down 
the Ladder stairway from 
his residence in The Bot- 
tom. He spent the evening 
in the schooner’s cabin. 
When he emerged to hail 
his boat he had a bagful 
of American dollars — five 
hundred of them. All night 
his slaves and the island 
freeholders toiled in the 
surfboats, ferrying ashore 
bags of sugar and coffee. 

When morning came the 
boatmen read on the stern, 
in new paint, where “ Bolivar of Baltimore”’ had greeted 
the setting sun, the inscription “‘ Elizabeth of Saba.” 
When the schooner filled away, with the last bag of 
coffee beans thrown over her rail, she hoisted the Dutch 
flag and dipped it in salute to the amiable governor. He 
had grown rich over night by the simple expedient of 
giving her a Dutch registry. 

Soon afterwards the honest islanders became appalled 
at the fatal attraction their little rock had suddenly 


developed for vessels of all nations. Ship after ship - 


dashed herself against the pitiless cliffs of the east side of 
the island, where the trade wind hurls Atlantic billows 
nine months in the year. All, very strangely, were empty 
alike of crew and cargo. Sabans who went across to St. 
Eustatius, eighteen miles to windward, brought back 
stories of other remarkable phenomena. Ships would 
come into the lee of Oranjestad, the port of that island, 
where there was a roadstead, and would stand off and 
on, without anchoring. There were, apparently, only two 
men of the town who could persuade them to halt — a 
“Mr. Stiles,” and a certain John Martin, one of the 
family that had been represented on board the mys- 
terious Bolivar, which became the Elizabeth. 

If either of these men spoke the hesitating ships they 
would come into the roadstead and unload by lighter, as 
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was customary. They always seemed to sail away at 
night. No one ever saw or heard them go. Should anyone 
else speak one of these falterers the story was always the 
same — a terribly hard voyage, ship strained and leak- 
ing badly, stores low, gear all gone, the captain driven 
to parting with cargo to meet expenses, or to lighten the 
ship enough to get at the leak. All such salvage work 
always proved vain. The victim invariably sank at her 
moorings while being unloaded— and they always 
moored well out, in deep water — or else she parted her 
cable when all hands were ashore, and drifted off to 
destruction on the rocky face of Saba, dead to leeward. 

This explained to the Sabans to some extent the mys- 
terious attraction their island was showing, but it did 
not account for the fact that one of the derelicts which 
struck had a most curious cargo — samples of volcanic 
rock, done up in packing cases with French labels. The 
governor of Saba was, appareritly, as much puzzled as 
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Climbing the Ladder to The Bottom, the Saban capital, which is built in the cup of the crater 


all the islanders, but he set down this particular instance 
to the folly of scientists going to sea. They might be able 
to collect geological specimens, but it appeared that 
they did not possess the skill to get them home. To the 
islanders these geological specimens looked exactly like 
the beach stone they gathered for ballast at St. Eusta- 
tius, after discharging cargo; but, as the governor ex- 
plained, that only showed how wonderful science was. 

On_August 13th, 1828, a fat, motherly, British-built 
brig backed her mairtopsail off the Ladder Landing in 
Saba. This was no derelict. She was manned by a short- 
handed crew of six men, who spoke Spanish or Portu- 
guese, and two of the enterprising Martins of St. 
Eustatius. The Martins vouchsafed no information to 
anyone but the governor. He sent word by the packet 
sloop, which happened to be hovering about, to his 
fellow governor in St. Eustatius, that here was another 
salvage matter for his jurisdiction. In surprisingly short 
time a schooner bowled over from “‘Statia,’’ as the larger 
Dutch island is called, and put a crew aboard the brig to 
work her across the 18-mile gap. All that the islanders 
could observe about the brig was that she was large and 
black, English by the look of her, with the name Aurora 
in new white letters on her blistered black stern. 

A few days later Saba was thrown into a panic by the 
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spectacle of a British man-of-war standing off and on 
abreast of the Ladder Landing, her eighteen guns run 
out and threatening to blow the dead volcano off its 
base. She was H.M. ship-sloop Victor, from Jamaica, 
and her commander was Captain Lloyd. Very red in the 
face was he, and very much out of breath when he 
climbed the Ladder stairs to The Bottom, at the head of 
a party of bluejackets. Still redder in the face and still 
more out of breath was the island governor when the 
British officer left. The Victor set studdingsails as soon 
as Captain Lloyd reached her, and stood to the south- 
ward under every stitch of canvas she possessed. 

Forty miles away, off the north end of the British 
island of St. Kitts, the Victor came upon a long, black, 
straight-sheered schooner swaying pantingly in the 
doldrums of the dying trade. The schooner was to wind- 
ward of the sloop-of-war, and paid no attention to three 
warning shots fired at her. But when the Victor, in the 
feeble breeze, slowly sheered so as to bring a whole 
broadside to bear, the schooner hoisted Dutch colors, 
and, apparently getting steerageway at last, stood off on 
a course for St. Eustatius. 

The Victor followed, closing in steadily. She could 
have sunk her quarry with one broadside, but the red, 
white, and blue bars were the schooner’s salvation for 
the time. When under the guns of the fort at Orange- 
town, she lowered her Dutch colors and hoisted the then 
familiar, now forgotten, flag of the Republic of Buenos 
Ayres. As she did so her headsails came down and her 
anchor splashed overboard. So did the anchor of the 
Victor. 

Captain Lloyd came ashore for the second time in 24 
hours, and laid down the law to the governor of St. 
Eustatius as he had to the governor of Saba. The law, 
backed by eighteen twelve-pounders, is very powerful. 
The governor heard and trembled. A prize crew from 
the Victor boarded the schooner without one gun in 
Orangetown making a remark about territorial jurisdic- 
tion or official neutrality. The bluejackets shackled the 
crew of the schooner to a 15-fathom shot of chain cable, 
and sailed her back to St. Kitts in the wake of the Victor. 

It might be expected that the schooner was named the 
Elizabeth of Saba. She was not. She bore the name Las 
Damas Argentinas, which the -rough-and-ready “lin- 
guisters’’ of the Victor translated into Argentine Ladies 
at once. Her captain was a young man from Majorca, in 
the Mediterranean. He cursed and damned fluently, in 
English, Spanish and 
Italian. But all he 
could show in ex- 
planation of his hav- 
ing a 32-pounder 
amidships and a 
couple of score of 
scoundrels in his 
forecastle who badly 
needed the bar- 
ber was a soiled 
and thumb-worn 
commission as a 
privateer, dated 
February, 1826, at 
Buenos Ayres, and 
good for one year. 
It was already 
eighteen months out 
of date. 


The Victor and 


her prize anchored 
in the roadstead of 
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Pond Pasture, in Basseterre, St. Kitts, where the 28 pirates were hanged 
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Basseterre, St. Kitts, and the schooner captain and his 
unshorn gang were placed on trial for piracy on the high 
seas. They were tried before three commissioners and a 
jury in Basseterre, under the jurisdiction of the Hon. 
Stedman Rawlins, Commander-in-chief of the Govern- 
ment of St. Kitts-Nevis. 

At the trial it was shown that the schooner had been 
built in Baltimore, Md. She was a true Baltimore clipper 
of the early type, bold-bowed, sharp in the deadrise, 
deep in the heel, meant for speed. She had been named 
the Bolivar and sent to St. Thomas, Danish West Indies, 
under the American flag and the command of one 
Quincy. Here she picked up a crew of forty or fifty men 
and got a commission as a Buenos Ayrean privateer. 
She changed names, captains, and registry from time to 
time, and refitted at St. Thomas once or twice. She was 
one of a fleet of vessels, operating under Colombian or 
Buenos Ayrean commissions, nominally against Spanish 
and Portuguese shipping, but really picking up what 
they could get, and sending their prizes into the vicinity 
of the two Dutch islands of Saba and St. Eustatius. The 
Martins, with the codperation of the island governors, 
were said to be the agents for eleven such pirate craft. 
They accepted their prizes as ‘‘derelicts,’’ and disposed 
of their cargoes in St. Eustatius, St. Thomas, St. Mar- 
tin’s or St. Bart’s, the two last islands being divided 
among Dutch, French and Swedes. 

It was the supposed Aurora, the fat, black, motherly 
British brig, which had proved the undoing of the Argen- 
tine Ladies. When she reached St. Eustatius, to be 
plundered in the usual fashion in the character of dere- 
lict, the Hon. Stedman Rawlins heard about it in St. 
Kitts. With greater enterprise than commanders-in- 
chief are usually able to display, he had sent his aide to 
Orangetown to make inquiries. The aide found the 
Aurora at anchor. He also learned that a French brig 
had come into the roadstead two days before, and, alas, 
had sunk in deep water, beyond recovery, for her cargo, 
he was told, was pig lead. But helpful black watermen 
had whispered the information that the cargo was not 
pig lead at all, but St. Eustatian beach stone, loaded 
into her after her packages of French manufactured 
goods had been taken out, and several auger holes had 
been bored in her bottom. 

His interest thus stimulated, the aide had examined 
the fresh black paint on the Aurora’s stern, and with 
little difficulty deciphered underneath it the name 
““Carraboo of Liver- 
pool.”’” This solved 
one of the extant 
mysteries of the sea, 
for the brig Carraboo 
had been missing for 
months, being last 
reported off Gibral- 
tar. Moreover, the 
aide learned that 
when the supposed 
Aurorahad anchored 
off Orangetown “‘in 
distress’ the gover- 
nor of St. Eustatius 
had constituted him- 
self a prize court and 
ordered that one- 
third of her cargo 
should be landed 
and deposited as 
insurance that the 
(Continued on page 102) 











L. Y. R. A. Regatta 


Sailed Under 
Varying Conditions 
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Large Fleet Turns Out 
For Annual Interna- 
tional Event 
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down to sailing lines on one day; a half-gale from 
the same quarter the next, with crested, rolling 
seas, sending 14 of the 34 daring the course scurrying 
back disabled or seam-sprung without finishing; then a 
day of Delft blue skies, smooth waters, and a light breeze 
from the west. Such was the weather range at the annual 
international regatta of the Lake Yacht Racing Asso- 
ciation held at Henderson Harbor, N. Y., July 28th, 
29th and 30th. It was a regatta of close and exciting 
finishes, able sailing, and some tribulations, but there 
was no dismasting, no serious damage, nor casualties. 
Without question, it was the most satisfactory 
regatta the L. Y. R. A. has held in several years. 
Historic, picturesque Henderson Harbor with its good 
water and fine breezes, was all that could be desired, and 
the Crescent Yacht Club, of Watertown, New York, 
with C. Wesley Gamble, commodore, strove to make 
everything pleasant for the visitors. An aggregate fleet 
of 125 yachts from the ten active Canadian and United 
States yacht clubs gathered for the meet, which en- 
compassed the major yachting fixtures of Lake Ontario 
for the year. 
Technically 
not a part of the 
regatta proper, 
the Freeman 
Cup long dis- 
tance handicap 
cruising race un- 
der the jurisdic- 


\ FULL-SAIL sou’wester, heeling the 52 starters 








Right. A start in the first division, with 

“Yolanda” in the lead, and “Gardenia” 

in the foreground. J. E. Hahn’s “Non- 

chalant” (above) was high point boat in 
the class 








Henderson Harbor furnished a picturesque setting for the regatta 


tion of the L. Y. R. A., was nevertheless the opening 
feature. At five-minute intervals from 7:00 to 7:45 
Saturday night, July 25th, thirty-seven starters in ten 
different divisions were sent away from Cobourg, Ont. 
The course of 86 nautical miles was a diagonal across 
the lake to the finish line off Sixtown Point, Henderson 
Harbor. The start was made in a light, fluky breeze 
from the southwest, which eased during the night and 
strengthened the next afternoon to the advantage of 
those inshore. 

Shortly, after five o’clock, Sunday afternoon, they 
began to finish and continued till nearly eight Monday 
morning. Yolanda, Norman R. Gooderham’s Royal 
Canadian Yacht Club schooner, won the cup, holding a 
25-second margin over Phil Farnham’s Class R sloop 
Kathea II, of the Rochester Yacht Club, on corrected 
time. Kathea II, formerly Charles Francis Adams’ 
Dandelion, won the cup in 1927. It has been taken by 
Safara in 1929 and 1930. The Mabbett Cup, for the 
first ‘‘R” to finish the race, went to Kathea II. 

On Monday, the yachts, in full dress of signal flags 
and pennants, lay at anchor, and were conditioned for 
the three days of racing to ensue. The course to be sailed 
was a nine-mile equilateral triangle with starts and 
finishes off Sixtown Point. 

Only eight starters, out of an entry list of 16 Lipton 
Cup 20-raters, marked the waning of interest in the R 
Class on Lake Ontario, despite the fact that some of the 
closest racing of the week was in that division. On the 
other hand, the full fleet of five eight-metre sloops was 

(Continued on page 90) 








About Those Motor Boats 


Chaos Reigns in the Field of International Motor Boating 


By GEORGE W. SUTTON, JR. 


ISCUSSING calmly a highly controver- 
sial subject without offending any one 
of the holders of the diverse and violent 
opinions which exist about it, is a hard 
job, but hard jobs naturally gravitate 
towards me. 

If you were a citizen of a country in 
which all motor boat contests are run over the nautical 
mile of 6080 feet and your country belongs to an inter- 
national ruling body which recognizes only records made 
over that distance, you’d scoff a bit when another coun- 
try claimed as world’ s marks a stupendous flock of 
records made over a different distance and under an 
entirely different set of rules on engine and hull sizes 
and weights, wouldn’t you? The answer is “‘yes.”’ 

On the other hand, if you were a citizen of a country 
in which more motor boating and motor boat racing 
development had taken place than in all the others 
combined, and if in that country the nautical mile were 
entirely unused and every race, on land, on water and in 
the air was over the good old statute mile of 5280 feet, 
you’d regard as world’s records the best times made over 
that distance, wouldn’t you? Certainly! 

Which is by way of hinting that international motor 
boat racing is in a state of utmost confusion. 

Some excellent races are being held. The feeling 
among the drivers and the active racing officials of the 
various countries involved is of the friendliest. Under- 
neath all this, however, there is an unhealthy situation 
which has existed since the very beginning of the sport 
35 years ago. This matter promises some day to reach an 
acute stage that might easily cause a severing of all 
motor boat racing relations between America'and 19 
other countries. This would be a crying shame, but al- 
ready smoke is curling under the casements. 

The main contention revolves around the matter of 
records. For example, it is reported that Kaye Don has 
made a new world’s record of 110.223 statute miles an 
hour in Italy over a nautical mile course. I have no 
doubt whatever that Don drove Miss England II for 
that average in two runs on Lake Garda or that the 
timing methods were absolutely as required by the inter- 
national rule. His record, however, will not go on the 
books until next November, if ever, and by that time it 
may be broken half a dozen times. 

Here is an official bulletin from the National Associa- 
tion of Engine and Boat Manufacturers stating that the 
National Outboard Association has recognized as a new 
all-time world’s outboard record the mark of 51.836 
miles an hour made by Francis Brobeil, of Buffalo, in the 
Albany regatta July 6th. According to the Association’s 
news releases, this mark was set in Class E Division 
II one-mile time trials and tops the previous all-time 
record of 50.934 held in Class F by Ray Pregenzer, 
Jr., of Antioch, Illinois, since last September. And yet 
Brobeil’s record will not be recognized any place outside 
of the United States. 

Practically all of our motor boating magazines pub- 
lish monthly a long list of “world speed records,’’ all 
held by Americans, except Kaye Don’s. Only two of our 
sixty speed records are recognized abroad and yet all of 
them have been officially adopted by the American 
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Power Boat Association and the outboard records by 
the National Outboard Association as well. These are 
the two ruling bodies in motor boat racing in the United 
States. Only five world’s records were recognized by the 
International Motor Yacht Union at its annual meeting 
last November. Of these, two were of American origin 
and both were for stock inboard boats. One was the 
nautical mile trial mark set up last September at Detroit 
by Frank Wigglesworth in his Dodge runabout Miss 
Aldine, equipped with a 40 h.p. Lycoming motor — 
30.9 statute miles. The other was a record for 200 cubic- 
inch runabouts set up at the same time and place by 
H. B. Vaughn with a Beaver boat and engine — 36.6 
statute miles. The other three world’s records were 
awarded to two Italian outboard drivers. Two of these 
records are slower than those claimed as world marks 
by our official bodies. 

Last December an Englishman, Charles Harrison, 
made a record of 51.96 statute miles an hour with an 
English hull which does not conform to our rules and an 
American Elto engine. This record has since been 
recognized by the I. M. Y. U. Recently an Italian driver, 
Aldo Dacco, has set up a record of more than 54 statute 
miles an hour over a nautical mile course in an Italian 
outboard boat with Italian Laros engine. This figure is 
now awaiting official benediction. 

At the present moment it would be impossible for 
anyone to give a complete, accurate, unbiased explana- 
tion of the international motor boat racing situation 
and then suggest a new set of rules that would make 
everybody happy. Here, however, are some of the main 
factors. 

All official American and Canadian motor boat racing 
is under the direct supervision of the American Power 
Boat Association and the National Outboard Associa- 
tion, working in closest harmony. Exceptions to this are 
the regattas held by the Mississippi Valley Power Boat 
Association which, through its recent action in encourag- 
ing a form of professional racing discouraged by the other 
two, is now outside the pale and its regattas and records 
are not being recognized. 

All international motor boat racing, with a ibe ex- 
ceptions, and the establishment of all world’s records 
are, theoretically, at least, under the dominion of the 
International Motor Yacht Union, with headquarters in 
Brussels and a membership made up of the motor boat- 
ing interests of twenty countries, including the United 
States. 

There has been more development of motor boat rac- 
ing in the United States than in all of the rest of the 
world combined. The outboard engine was an Ameri- 
can invention, has been developed in this country, and 
American outboard engines are used in more than 90 
percent of all outboard racing throughout the world. 

The American Power Boat Association and the Na- 
tional Outboard Association are not members of the 
International Motor Yacht Union. The American repre- 
sentative in that body is the Yachtsmen’s Association of 
America, a group of Middle Western yachtsmen which 
confines its activities entirely to the running of the 
British International (Harmsworth) Trophy races in 

(Continued on page 92) 














Off to a fine start in the free-for-all handicap event for runabouts, in which George Olvany, Jr.’s “Saan” took honors 





Race Week on Great South Bay 


Keen Competition Marks South Shore Series 


By EVERETT B. MORRIS 


terest and the matter of perfect sailing weather, the 

sixteenth annual race week and championship 
series of the Great South Bay Yacht Racing Association, 
held August 3rd to 8th at the Bay Shore Yacht Club, 
established a new high water mark for this classic of the 
southern shore of Long Island’s yachting 
season. 

The smallest starting fleet, which must in- 
clude the Stars that were using the Sayville 
course for the day, was 115 and the best turn- 
out was 121, only three under the record for a 
race week regatta. This latter figure was es- 
tablished a few years ago when the port-to- 
port cruise system was in operation and the 
fleet wound up the week at Westhampton 
where it was augmented by nearly the entire 
flotilla of the Westhampton Yacht Squadron. 

Competition for the right to fly champion- 
ship pennants was so keen that several of the 
1930 title holders found themselves in the 
ruck and two class crowns had to be decided 
by sail-offs. In one of these, Wings, owned and 
sailed by Carl and John Pflug, of Plandome 


iz AVERAGE number of starters, competitive in- 





“Constance,” owned by Northam Warren, Jr., proved the 
outstanding performer in Class P 
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and Westhampton, defeated Moonshine, skippered by 
Dave Atwater, of the Narragansett Bay Fleet, for the 
Commodore George W. Corry Star Class trophy. The 
Pflug brothers sailed their way into a tie on the last day 
after it had appeared that they had little hope of re- 
taining the cup on which they won their first leg in 1930. 
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A foul atthe start of the Interclubs. “Flying Cloud,” F. Westin, 
reached the top score in the class 


The second sail-off, that for the championship in the 
tiny Class M sloops, had not been held when this edition 
went to press. It involves two juvenile skippers in the 
same family — R. L. (Buddy) Smith, Jr., 1930 cham- 
pion of the class and winner of the Fire Island Gold Cup 
for rolling up a perfect point score in the 1930 series, and 
his sister Ruth. Two points behind her brother going 
into the last race, Ruth snatched victory from him right 
on the finish line in as exciting and dramatic a climax as 
a week of pulse-quickening events had seen. The extra 
point she got for finishing first in that final contest put 
Miss Smith into a tie with her brother, for whom their 
father tended sheets. 

The Fire Island Trophy, awarded to the club whose 
registered yacht makes the best showing in its class 
provided it starts an average of four boats daily, went 
to Howard E. Post, Jr., of Westhampton, and his Shore 
Bird sloop Red Head, 1930 champion of the class. In 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Marblehead Race 


Week 


By LEONARD M. FOWLE, JR. 
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ACE WEEK at Marblehead in 1931 will go down 
R in yachting history as a sort of Dr. Jekyll and 


Mr. Hyde affair. From the point of view of fair- 


weather and turnout it could hardly, under the con- 
ditions, have been improved upon, but from the stand- 
point of the racing yachtsmen the breezes prevailing 
for most of the week could have been no more un- 
satisfactory. 

To look at the pleasant side first, the eight days of 
sport drew sunshine and warm weather, except for one 
morning when a light fog, which did not hamper the 
racing, prevailed. In point of numbers, the week was ex- 
ceptional, and a new record number of boats for the 
week’s racing was established, 2292 starts being re- 
corded, more than 200 in excess of the previous total. 

It is true that the 1931 Race Week saw one added 
event of the Pleon Yacht Club which accounts for 146 
extra starters, but the seven regular races brought out 
1884, or five less than raced in the banner year of 1927. 
The average daily fleets of these two years are the highest 
on record. The best day saw 277 starters, while the 
poorest brought an outpouring of 254 boats. 

Marblehead Race Week proper consists of seven races, 


The majority of the races were held in light fluky breezes which often mixed up the 


classes, as is evident above 
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There was close racing in the Herreshoff “S” Class during Marblehead Race Week 


three each being under the auspices of the Eastern and 
Corinthian Yacht Clubs, while the middle day’s sport 
is sponsored by the Boston Yacht Club. Series trophies 
for the winner of two races out of three are offered by 
the Eastern and Corinthian, while the. Boston gives 
special prizes for their single day. In addition, however, 
there are numerous other events which count for a part 
in Marblehead Week, including a 37-mile ocean race by 
the Boston Yacht Club and the Pleon’s Junior Regatta, 
not to mention lesser events. 

The racing at Marblehead began, as usual, with the 
Eastern series of three races sailed on Saturday, August 
ist, and the following Monday and Tuesday. This race 
was sailed in a light southeasterly air. There was a 
slight hauling of the wind to the southward during the 
course of the racing, but it had little effect on the out- 
come in most classes. At the time it was considered a 
rather poor racing day for there were numerous soft 
spots, but before the week was over most yachtsmen 
were looking back to it as one of the best days. 

It has been a standing joke at Marblehead in recent 
years that the first Sunday of the week would draw im- 
possible weather for the Pleon Yacht Club’s Junior 
Regatta, but this event was sailed in 
perfect conditions. Without doubt, the 
southeasterly breeze on that day pro- 
duced the best racing conditions of 
the week. It was not strong but, com- 
ing in light in the morning, it increased 
all day and held very true in direction. 
The juniors started the record breaking 
of the week by getting out a fleet of 
107 sail, manned by youths under 21 
years of age. 

The same day saw the Boston Yacht 
Club’s annual 37-mile ocean race on 
Massachusetts Bay. Although the ten- 
mile pull to the lightship, made in a 
long and a short hitch, was in rather 
light going, the long reach to Eastern 
Point whistler off Gloucester and the 
broad reach home were covered in a 
breeze which had reached whole sail 
strength by an hour before the finish. 
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This race drew a fleet of 19 cruising and racing boats 
and was won by George Lee’s Mingo, a Bar Harbor 
31-footer. The boats were raced under the New Bedford 
rule, which may be suited to cruising craft but produces 
ludicrous results when applied to the racing types, yet 
does not allow the cruising vessels sufficient handicap 
to defeat the racing type. By way of illustration, 
Tstalena had to allow Shaw’s Andiamo over 20 minutes, 
yet was beaten boat for boat. But more ridiculous still 
was the fact that the 25-raters of Class Q were required 
to give the over-rigged Mingo some five minutes or more. 
This rule taxes long ends, but disregards sail area to 
the extent that the smallest ‘““Q” gave her bigger and 
more powerful sisters time allowances up to seven 
minutes. 

Monday did not hold out much in the way of pros- 
pects for racing. The sky was overcast, and a light fog 
held just offshore up until almost starting time; then 
the sun broke through, and a light southerly sprang up. 
For very light air sailing the race was a fair test, for the 
wind, what there was of it, remained absolutely steady. 
However, there were plenty of soft spots in which many 
craft stayed for considerable periods. Thus there were 
long margins between boats, with the different classes 
mixed up together. Finishing within the time limit looked 
doubtful at one time; but the breeze was rejuvenated, 
and all were back at their moorings in good season. 

A heavy squall or two Monday evening cleared the 
weather and atmosphere, so that a light northwest 
breeze was stirring early Tuesday morning, though 
indications pointed to its dying out before race time. 
But it proved most tenacious and hung around the 
starting line for an hour and a half, while just offshore 
a new southerly breeze toiled painfully to overcome it. 
This occasioned a long postponement by the Eastern 
Race Committee, and their patience deserved a better 
reward than it received. 

The last class had hardly been started from the inside 
line when the new air began tricky doings. Inshore and 
to the southward the breeze held fairly well, but the 
skippers who chose a hitch to sea soon ran into a light 
east wind after sailing for a time in doldrums. This en- 
abled them to bear down on the marks with spinnakers 
and light sails set. In general, the craft that went to the 
southwest early won out, although the easterly finally 
prevailed right up to the first mark. Again classes were 
all muddled up and margins large, with a bad soft spot 
under Marblehead Rock near the finish further aiding 
in the general shuffling. 

Another persistent light northwest breeze faced the 
Boston Yacht Club’s Race Committee at gun time; but 
these gentlemen, mindful of the Eastern’s experience 


Part of the large 
fleet gathered in 
Marblehead Har- 
bor for Race Week 
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Charles Francis Adams sailed the 25-Rater “Bat,” and 
won in the Q Class 


on the previous day, sent the boats off without waiting. 
The result was that the new southerly came in fast with 
the boats running into this wind less than a mile from 
the start. Some got it way ahead of their rivals, and the 
race was over. However, even the new breeze was not 
satisfactory, remaining quite light and shifty. Thus, 
for the third successive day, the boats finished in pretty 
much of a jumble to find the old breeze still gasping 
right on the finish line. The Boston race for which special 
trophies are offered in all classes brought out the week’s 
largest fleet of 277 craft. 

The Corinthian took up the racing on Thursday with 
273 boats competing in what promised to be the best 
conditions of the week. The breeze was of just over 
whitecap strength with a fairly smooth sea. It appeared 
to be one of those not infrequent chances, which the 
local skippers call typical Marblehead conditions, al- 
though the breeze may blow from southeast, south, or 
southwest. However, once more things happened. The 
breeze continued to gain strength, but shifted more than 
two points to the westward right in the middle of the 
weather leg. While this did not ruin the race, it hardly 
made for the fairest of tests. 

(Continued on page 96) 








From Port Huron 
to Mackinac 


Thirteen Yachts Sail Close 
Race on Lake Huron Course 


view Yacht Club, Detroit, which starts at Port 

Huron, at the southerly end of Lake Huron and 
finishes at Mackinac Island in the Straits of Mackinac, 
a distance of 240 miles, had no startling features but was 
unusual in the fact that all of the yachts had about the 
same weather and held the same general course through- 
out the race. This was excellent for two reasons. It gave 
a fine opportunity for a number of hard fought races 
between certain rivals in the fleet, and justified to the 
fullest extent a change the race committee had made in 
the handicapping for this year. 

The previous races have been sailed under the Uni- 
versal Measurement rule, with the penalty for excess 
displacement disregarded, thus giving the larger yachts 
an advantage in time allowance which showed in the fact 
that they finished one, two and three. 

This year the penalty was used, and, while the order 
of finish was Trident, Suez II, Barbette, as before, the 
corrected times showed Trident a winner from Melodie, 
a 43-foot Malabar, by a little more than six minutes, 
with Nawanna and Spindrift in between the next two 
larger yachts, and, but three hours and eight minutes’ 
difference between the first nine yachts in corrected time. 

The starters were: The yawl Trident skipped by Alger 
Shelden and with the same crew that won in 1930; 
Barbette, yawl, the winner in 1929 and 1927; the yawl 
Charlyn, smallest boat in the fleet but the winner in 
1926. The other yawls were Josephine and Algonkin, 
each nearly as large as Trident or Barbette but both 
gaff-rigged. The schooners were Suez II, scratch boat 
with Trident, Melodie, Spindrift, Nawanna, Silhouette, 
Sea Horse and Red Arrow, all of about the same size and 
rig, and the small ketch Grace, from the Erie Yacht Club, 
on Lake Erie. A hard-boiled fleet, manned by sailors 
who knew what to expect in a long distance Lake 
Huron race. 

The start was disappointing. A light north wind dur- 
ing the afternoon dropped to nothing almost with the 
gun at 4.00 p.m. Saturday, and nearly all of the fleet 


"Te seventh annual Mackinac race of the Bay- 





A trim fleet of thirteen racers crossed the line at Port Huron to start the Bayview-Mackinac Race 
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Detroit News Photos 
“Trident,” sailed by Alger Shelden, won the 
240-mile event by six minutes 


anchored to keep from drifting down into the entrance 
of the St. Clair River. They finally got underway about 
eight o’clock with a light north to northwest breeze, 
Suez II and Algonkin picking up a lead, although during 
this period almost every yacht in the fleet had the thrill 
of being out ahead at some time. 

By daylight, however, Trident, at her best in light 
windward going, gained a position in front which ap- 
parently was never lost on the way up to the finish. 

Sunday at 6.00 a.m. found Trident ahead, Barbette and 
Suez II almost together, and following them in a bunch 
the rest of the fleet with the exception of Grace, who had 
taken a course well to the eastward and out in the lake. 
This day the winds were light and shifted from north to 
southeast with everybody carrying all the light sails they 
had but not making much change in relative positions. 

Sunday night was 
varied by a mean-looking 
squall, which did not act 
as badly as it threatened, 
although it did break the 
gaff jaws on Melodie, de- 
laying her for an hour. 
The squall was followed 
by light winds from the 
north-northwest, again 
hauling to southeast and 
fresh. At noon Monday 
the airs became light and 
fluky, but with night they 
stiffened and settled in 
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so all the way to the line. 
The racing fleet was 
(Continued on page 98) 
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Racing during the New York Yacht Club Cruise in the “Roaring Eighties.” “Sea Fox” (foreground) 


and “Sachem” finishing off Newport 


The Month 


Fog Curtails Eastern Yacht Club Cruise 


HE three brief races which brought to an end the most 

disappointing cruise ever held by the Eastern Yacht Club 
since its organization sixty years ago, also closed the first two 
months of racing of the three cup yachts Vanitie, Weetamoe and 
Resolute. 

In the first race, on July 12th, Weetamoe beat Resolute 34% 
minutes and Vanitie 54% minutes, corrected time. Istalena won 
from the other four “M” boats in the first race of the year in 
which the quintette was engaged, Avatar being second, Prestige 
third, Valiant fourth, and Andiamo fifth. 

The next day, Weetamoe turned the wrong buoy and retired 








“Argosy,” Charles A. Stone’s new 214-foot Diesel cruiser from the board of Cox & Stevens, Inc. She has been cruising on the Baltic 


in Yachting 


while Vanitie easily saved her time on Resolute. Istalena again 
won, with Valiant second and Avatar third. The others did not 
report. On the last day, Vanitie beat Weetamoe 33 seconds and 
Resolute nearly 40 minutes on corrected time, the ‘“‘M” boats 
being out of the racing picture. 

The two Long Island Sound 12-metres Clytie and Iris towed 
nearly 400 miles, sailed one race, which the former won, and 
then towed back again. 

Falcon, Ellen and Armida won the three races, respectively, 
in the 8-Metre Class, while Grenadier captured two and Joan II 
one of the affairs for cruisers. : 

The fleet numbered more than fifty boats at North Haven, 
but only nine took part in the final race on July 14th. 
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“Ahto,” the 29-foot Esthonian sloop, crossed the Atlantic a second 
time with a 30-day passage to Plymouth 


“Ahto” Makes Good Run 


ets spring two young Esthonians made the passage across 
the Atlantic in the little sloop Ahto, less than 30 feet long. 
The boat arrived at Miami after a rough passage and her owners 
spent some time cruising among the West Indies before heading 
north. She had a few repairs made at City Island in the early 
summer and sailed for Plymouth immediately after the racing 
fleet crossed the line. Her crew for this 

trip were Ahto Walter, one of the owners, 

and C. T. Barber, a Canadian. She was re- 

ported as arriving at Plymouth on August 

3rd, after a passage of 30 days. Had she 

been eligible for the Transatlantic race she 

would have had a time allowance of some 

six days on the scratch boat. 





J. Rulon Miller, Jr. 


J RULON MILLER, who died sud- 
e denly on July 18th, was born in 1883. 
He began his yachting career when twelve 
years old, on the St. Lawrence River. His 
first boat was a skiff with a shawl for a sail 
and spars cut from green trees. 

After reaching manhood he owned and 
raced a six-metre yacht at Winter Harbor, 
Maine, his sailing ability winning him a 
prominent place there. In 1923 he began to 
stir up interest in yachting at Gibson 
Island and through his efforts a fleet of 
centerboard sloops was formed. Upon 
his initiative, a fleet of Stars was formed at 
Gibson Island in 1924 and he was instru- 
mental in building up this fleet into one of 
the largest in the Association. 

Harpoon, originally built for Nutting, 
was Mr. Miller’s first large boat, and he 
owned, in turn, the schooner yachts Blue 
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Water, Tradition, and High Tide. In the last named he was the 
first to finish this year’s New London—Cape May race. 

At the time of his death Mr. Miller had in process of formation 
the yacht squadron of the Gibson Island Yacht Club. In fact, 
he had sent out a circular relative to the final formation of the 
squadron on the day before he died. He was responsible for the 
ocean race from New London to Gibson Island in 1929, and had 
plans laid for another such race in 1933. 

Mr. Miller was a member of the Cruising Club of America 
and of the Gibson Island Yacht Club. 





“Zaca” Returns from World Cruise 


ACA, Templeton Crocker’s sleek, smart auxiliary schooner 

is home again in San Francisco Bay, after completing a 
world cruise of approximately 27,000 miles which took her 
into the far corners of the earth. 

This voyage marked the first time that a yacht had sailed 
from the Pacific Coast around the world, or that a yacht 
built on that coast had embarked on such a journey. Setting 
sail within a few weeks of her completion, the Zaca was gone 
almost a year to the day. 

Although the sails were set during most of the cruise, the 
weather was so calm much of the time that there was not 
enough wind to fill them and the vessel made less than 6000 
miles under sail alone. When the speed dropped below six knots, 
the motors were turned on. Very little really bad weather was 
encountered. A squall in the doldrums heeled the ship over 55 
degrees, but did little serious damage. In the Red Sea a fairly 
severe blow forced her to heave to for a half-day, but there were 
no untoward consequences. In the Mediterranean the boat 
encountered a real storm, an 80-mile gale that carried away 
one of the auxiliary launches. The vessel was hove to for 42 
hours, but with her wheel lashed she rode out the storm 
easily. 

The Zaca is from designs by Captain Garland Rotch, who 
acted as her skipper, and was built by Nunes Brothers at 
Sausalito, Calif. She is 118 feet in length, over all, 90 feet on the 
water line, and 23 feet in beam. She carries two 120 h.p. Hill- 
Diesels as auxiliary engines. Both long-wave and short-wave 
radio sets are carried. CLARENCE EBEY 





a 
S. F. Morton 


“Zaca” returned recently to San Francisco from a round the world cruise 








Start of the free-for-all race at the Miles River Regatta showing a Chesapeake Bay canoe in the 
foreground 


Miles River Regatta 


HE tenth annual regatta of the Miles River Yacht Club was 

held August 7th and 8th at St. Michaels, the two days of 
racing including 27 sail and powerboat events, among them 
the blue-ribbon races for the Governor’s Cup and the Miles 
River Trophy, the former for the historic Chesapeake Bay log 
sailing canoes and the latter the free-for-all speedboat event. 

The Miles was crowded with visiting yachtsmen during the 
races, veteran regatta-goers holding that the assemblage excelled 
that of any previous years, although the moving of the club- 
house from the town has resulted in the visitors being scattered 
more widely between the harbor and the river. 

The Margaret P. Hall, one of the larger of the Chesapeake 
Bay log sailing canoes, won the Governor’s Trophy, finishing 
first and saving her time over the smaller entries. Howard 
Strong, of the Chester River Yacht and Country Club, was 
second across the line with his Mayflower, but lost second place 
on corrected time to Godwin Stevenson’s Belle Helen, which 
finished a few seconds behind Mayflower. 

Typical St. Michaels regatta weather marred the sailing 
events, the wind being generally slack, delaying starts, and re- 
sulting in shortened courses and withdrawals on the part of 
many who tired of drifting aimlessly under the hot sun. The 
speedboat races furnished plenty of action, however, and even 
included an overturn, J. H. Van Sciver, of the Tri-State Yacht 
Club of Essington, Pa., narrowly escaping injury when his T'ri- 
State Days, entered in the free-for-all speedboat race for the Miles 
River Trophy, overturned on a turn in the final heat. The boat. 
apparently undamaged, was towed to the Apache by Coast 
Guardsmen and was righted before she had time to sink. It was 
the only mishap of the regatta. 

The Miles River Trophy was won by: E. F. Dobson, of 
Annapolis, Md., with Pep. 

The summaries follow: 

Free-for-all cruiser race: Anna Mae Dot, A. D. Anderson, 
Maryland Yacht Club; second, Mira, R. E. Eggleston, Phila- 
delphia Yacht Club; third, Bebe, E. R. Buck 

110 Horsepower Runabouts: M. J., Lewis Logan, Northeast 
River Yacht Club; second, This’ll Duit, James Corcoran 

Outboards, Class B: Miss Wildwood VI, Al Nagell, Wildwood, 
N. J.; second, Cadet, Reese Hatchett 

Knockabouts: Anne, W. C. Griel, Jr.; second, Hobo, W. H. 
Myers; third, Pinta, Cynthia Hawkins 

Scow free-for-all: Hoodoo, W. B. Matthews; second, Event- 
ually, J. A. Lavery; third, Nuisance, C. H. Harrison 

“tar Class: Eel, R. Hammond Gibson; second, Spot, Lowndes 
Jolinson and Barbara Marsales; third, Undine. 


“Dorade” Wins Fastnet Race 


ORADE has carried off first honors again by winning the 
Fastnet Race. Water Gipsy placed second and Mistress 
third, thereby making a clean sweep of the event for American 
yachts. Patience, the new Nicholson cutter was first to finish, 
with Highland Light only one minute astern. 

The race was started in light weather and ended during a 
severe gale. The smaller yachts were badly battered and 
Colonel Hudson was swept off the British cutter Maitenes II 
and lost at sea. Maitenes was towed into port by a trawler. 

As this goes to press the entire fleet has been accounted for 
but the complete times have not yet been given out. 

The time has been too short to get the story of the race in 
this issue of Yacutine but will appear in October. 





“Vileehi” leaving San Diego for a 2-year cruise around 
the world. H. T. Horton is the owner of this rugged 80- 
foot ketch designed by Edson B. Schock 
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EDITORIAL 


Well Done “Dorade’’! 


ONGRATULATIONS to Olin Stephens and his 
crew of youngsters (in which category we include 
his father) for the splendid showing of Dorade in the re- 
cent Transatlantic Race. Their achievement was one of 
which all sailormen will be proud. It would have been 
glory enough to have beaten the fine fleet that sailed 
against Dorade on corrected time, but to lead every 
other yacht at the finish by some two days was a feat 
that was not considered within the bounds of possibility 
by a boat as small as Dorade. Most of us who had seen 
the little yawl sail in the last Bermuda Race conceded 
that she would be a hard boat to beat in light to moder- 
ate weather, but, frankly, we did not think she was boat 
enough to hold the larger yachts in the rough and tumble 
of an Atlantic crossing. Seventeen days and one hour is 
a record that will, in all probability, stand for a long 
time. Her passage from land to land was only fifteen 
days, truly a remarkable performance for a boat less 
than 38 feet on the waterline. 

That her crew was composed entirely of amateurs is 
also gratifying. None of them, we believe, had ever be- 
fore made an Atlantic passage under sail. Her young 
skipper (he is only 23 years of age) not only sailed his 
own boat, but designed her and navigated her as well. 
Truly, this ocean racing is making real sailors. 





With Courage in One’s Convictions 


HAT Dorade’s decisive victory was due to the 

course she sailed, we think everyone will concede. 
She sailed the northerly, and the shorter course, when 
the records of past races indicated that the Gulf Stream 
course was the one all the winners had followed. Collect- 
ing all the data he could get on the merits of the two 
courses, Dorade’s skipper figured that the possible ad- 
vantages of the northerly route outweighed the chances 
he would be taking in following it. And he had the 
courage of his convictions in sticking to his decision 
when it must have taken nerve to split with all of his 
adversaries the second day. In doing so, however, he 
used good judgment, and made a fair wind out of a head 
wind down into the Stream which the others encoun- 
tered. Which again goes to prove that in ocean racing it 
does not pay to fight the winds. The course of least re- 
sistance usually pays in a long distance race, whether it 
be to Bermuda or across the Atlantic. 
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Results Justify the Rule 


T MUST be a source of gratification to the Race 
Committee of the Cruising Club to see its ocean 
racing rule work out as well as it did in this event. Never 
has a race of this length been sailed with as close 
finishes on corrected times. Outside of the first boat, 
Dorade, which sailed an entirely different course, and 
Lismore, which came in under jury rig, only twenty-two 
hours separated the second and the ninth boat on cor- 
rected time. This is truly a remarkable showing. With a 
long stretch of head winds the difference would probably 
have been greater. Also, the dropping of rig allowance 
for this event seems justified by the results. The final 


standings were not the result of a boat’s rig, but of the 
course she sailed and the “breaks” she got. 





America’s Cup Race Rumors Persist 


N SPITE of no definite announcement as to a chal- 
lenge for the America’s Cup, rumors still persist that 
Sir Thomas Lipton is preparing to make another assault 
on the trophy, through the Royal Yacht Squadron, in 
1932. If he has in mind racing in August, he still has 
until October to file a challenge, under the terms of the 
Deed of Gift. It is even said that the new yacht is being 
built in secret at Nicholson’s yard, Gosport, and that 
she will be tried out thoroughly before a challenge is 
sent. This hardly seems likely, as until a challenge is ac- 
cepted and the terms arranged a challenger would 
hardly know in what class to build. It is also said that 
Nicholson favors another class than “J” for the next 
race, and has expressed a preference for a 56-rater, Class 
L. If this is so, and a challenge were accepted in this 
class, it would mean that he would not have to meet 
any of the quartette built for the 1930 affair, and that 
we would have to go into a class in which there were no 
existing boats. This is a wise suggestion, from the 
British point of view. Also, the cost would be somewhat 
less, as the boats would be smaller, say about 65 feet on 
the water, or near the lower limit of size specified by the 
Deed. It is also said that the challenge will be in behalf 
of a syndicate instead of an individual, headed, most 
probably, by the Irish baronet. 

While all this is speculation as yet, we would not be 
surprised to see a formal challenge forthcoming before 
the end of October. Where there is so much smoke there 
is likely to be some fire. 








IN THE WORLD OF YACHTING 





JOHN PARKINSON 


NE of the most stalwart members of the afterguard of any of the yachts 
in the recent Transatlantic race was Jack Parkinson, who sailed on 
“Highland Light,” the Boston cutter. Although he hails from Boston, 
Jack has probably done as much of his sailing south of Cape Cod as north 
of it. He has been racing for so many years that his presence on a yacht is a 
great asset, whether it’s beef on the main sheet one wants or advice as to 
tactics or how sails should be trimmed. Last year he was a member of the 
afterguard of the America’s Cup candidate ‘“‘Weetamoe,”’ and sailed on 
her throughout the season. In 1920 he served with ‘Charlie’ Adams and 
Bob Emmons on the successful ‘‘ Resolute.”’ 

Brought up in small boats on Buzzards Bay, Parkinson owned and raced 
several of his own yachts, flying the Beverley Yacht Club colors. In 1923 
he sailed his small schooner “‘Mary Ann” in the Bermuda Race, which 
was revived that season after a lapse of fifteen years. Followed a long period 
when he raced with Harold S. Vanderbilt on the big schooner “‘ Vagrant”’ 
and the Class M cutter “‘ Prestige.’’ He served as fleet captain of the New 
York Yacht Club from 1922 to 1924. Although he has done much long 
cruising, this was his first Transatlantic race. With him on board was his 
son Nathaniel Parkinson, who is apparently following in his father’s 
footsteps. “‘ Highland Light” was the third boat to finish, only 14 minutes 
behind “‘ Landfall,”” and beat the latter on corrected time. He is a member 
of the Cruising Club of America, and the New York and Eastern 


Yacht Clubs. 
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LIN STEPHENS and his trim little yawl Dorade 

certainly pulled the swiftest trick of the summer 
when they skimmed within bowing distance of Cape 
Race and crossed the Atlantic to breeze into Plymouth 
a couple of days ahead of the next comers. It took 
courage to part company with the fleet of ocean racers 
and sail north while the others sought the warm waters 
of the Gulf Stream, but the result amply justified the 
adventure. Seventeen days, one hour and fourteen 
minutes for the passage between Newport and Plymouth 
is a mark to shoot at, and it may not be hit again while 
you and I are wringing sea water from our socks. But 
it isn’t the record that pleases me so much as the men 
who made it, and the atmosphere in which they sailed. 
No squabbling with the rules committee beforehand, 
perfect unanimity of opinion underway. Olin designed 
the Dorade for his father, and Roderick, Junior, his 
brother, helped build her. They three, in company with 
four others — amateurs all — sailed her over, and if 
international racing is engaged in with a thought to 
the improvement of international relations you could 
search far to find finer ambassadors of goodwill than 
the Stephenses and their shipmates. Given more space, 
and you would see me growing quite sentimental over 
Dorade’s achievement. 





But I made a promise when I took over this quiet 
corner last month, and it has to be fulfilled. The promise 
was that if my favorite for the race (she finished eighth) 
didn’t win I’d trot out an imposing set of alibis. From 
a less protected position, I made so bold as to predict 
that the ocean race would go to the schooner which 
sailed closest to the pulsating heart of the Stream and 
found the wind most continuously over her quarter. 
And see how my prophecies undid me! Dorade got away 
_ from the Stream as fast as she was able, braved the fogs 

and calms of the Grand Banks, and carried reaching 
weather almost all the way. And she no schooner, but 
a yawl which might best be expected to win with the 
wind forward of the beam. Skdl, which took second 
money, sailed the next most northerly course, and Am- 
berjack II, winner of third place, was not far to south’ard 
of her. And I understand that the also-rans kept as far 
south as they could in the face of southeasterly winds 
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until clear of the Banks. But even this impressive show- 
ing in favor of the northerly course doesn’t convince 
me that in a future race it will be the one to sail. That 
area of calm and fog over the Grand Banks means some- 
thing in average years even if it meant nothing in the 
summer of the Great Depression. Average conditions 
must be given the weightiest consideration in planning 


a long campaign. 





But I don’t mean that a preconviction shall be al- 
lowed to become an obsession — which is what it seems 
to have become with seven of the Transatlantic con- 
tenders. Soon after the start they were troubled by 
head winds and, while Dorade started her sheets and 
lit out on the starboard tack for Newfoundland, these 
seven sailed close-hauled for the Gulf Stream. Some 
even went about to the port tack to get there faster. 
No doubt, each of the navigators felt that the south- 
easter could not last more than a few hours and that 
he would keep his expected tryst with the sweet wester- 
lies in the Stream. The fact remains that all violated 
two cardinal principles of Transatlantic racing. The 
first is, starboard tack when headed, and the second, 
in rough going start the sheets and keep footing. It 
was a grand race anyway, and I’ll suspend mention of 
it with a word in private to the Bashaw of Baddeck: 
Casey, you were right this time, but you'll be wrong 
the next. 





A friend of mine who knows the Sound like a whole 
set of books, sailed a friend’s sloop in one of the Block 
Island races and permitted himself to be guided by a 
red hot forecast of the weather. The official prediction 
was that a fresh northwesterly would come barging in 
soon after the start, and he hugged the Connecticut 
shore. Now the sky did not look northwesterly to his 
competitors, and they, doing the sensible thing, kept 
to the center of the Sound. So my friend was becalmed 
that night under the Connecticut shore, while his rivals 
in slower boats, who had not partaken of the Govern- 
mental manna, slipped merrily past him. Now my friend 
is off the W. B. so far as races are concerned, although, 
like me, he still heeds it when it gets down to the serious 
business of posting storm warnings. 








Sheer, half breadth and 
body plans of the new 
auxiliary schooner for 











Walter Barnum 
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Cruising Auxiliary for Deep Water Work 


HE auxiliary schooner whose plans are shown on 
this page, now under construction at the yard of 
Henry Nevins, Inc., City Island, N. Y., has a number 
of interesting features. She is from the boards of Spark- 
man and Stephens, designers of Dorade, and is owned 
by Walter Barnum of New York. She is 61’ 644” length 
over all, 49’ 0” water line, 14’ 8’’ beam and 8’ 10” draft. 
The area of the four lowers is 1700 square 
feet, of which 220 is in the jib, 244 in the 
jumbo, 420 in the foresail and 816 in the 
main. The gaff topsail adds 140 and 
the fisherman staysail 242. Most of 
her ballast is outside, there being 
33,000 pounds of lead on the keel. 
Mr. Barnum desired a_ boat 
that could be driven to the limit 
in bad weather with the utmost 
of safety and comfort pos- 
sible in a craft of her dimen- 
sions, and had definite 
ideas as to the necessity 
for enormously strong con- 
struction without clumsi- 
ness. Consequently, her 
scantlings are heavy, deck 
and planking being of 134” 
teak, with frames and floors 
in proportion. In outlining 
his requirements he said: 








































“To use a non-nautical 





one of those odd pyramidal seas never lands on top of 
her, but if it does I think that she can stand it. Certainly, 
no ordinary action of sea should hurt her.” 

As for the layout below decks, the owner felt that he 
did not want to sacrifice the roomy lazarette for the sake 
of getting the engine out of the living quarters. The 
motor, a 4-cylinder 35-50 Kermath, is therefore located 

forward in a compartment of its own completely 

encased in metal. To assure freedom from any 

chance of gasoline leaks and explosive vapor in 

the bilges, the fuel tank is incorporated in the 
casting which forms the engine bed, the bed 
itself being carried on heavy bronze floors. 
A good sized skylight overhead provides 
plenty of light and air in the engine 
room. 

Another requirement was that the 
navigator should have ample room in 
which to work, so the after part 
of the ship is devoted to him. 
To port is a huge chart table, 
adjoining which is a 
shelf for the chronome- 
ters, while to starboard 
are a seat and a couple 
of large lockers and 
hanging space for oil- 
skins. Wet bathing suits 
may also be stowed 
there. In the forward 








phrase, it is my aim to have 
her ‘unbreakable.’ I hope 





port corner is an en- 
closed toilet and a linen 


The navigator is well provided for aft, and one can step below without climbing out of the cockpit 
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locker. Next forward is the main cabin, with berth and 
cushioned seat on each side and enormous full length 
hanging lockers forward. Buffets and bookcase and glass 
locker are on the bulkhead and there is a tiled fireplace. 

Forward of the cabin is a stateroom to port, with 
fixed berth and a pullman berth, and a toilet room to 
starboard. Then comes the engine room and a good 
galley with Shipmate stove, sink, dresser, etc. To port 
is a large icebox. The forecastle is roomy, with pipe 
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berths for two men, lockers and an enclosed toilet. 
The chain locker is just forward of the heel of the 
foremast. 

The rig has been kept snug for offshore work and two 
trysails are included. One is a large one, for jogging or 
for use in strong breezes; the other a small one for 
heaving to under the worst conditions. Either may be 
set without interfering with the hoops on the mainsail as 
the mast is fitted with an internal track for the trysails. 





A Swedish Double-Ender 
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The gaff-headed mainsail is fitted with roller reefing gear 





EREWITH are the plans of an attractive little 

cutter designed by Jac. M. Iversen of Saltsjéba- 

den, Sweden. She is 35’ 314” over all, 9’ 10’ beam and 

5’ 3” draft. Her freeboard is 2’ 7144” and her displace- 

ment 17,350 pounds (271 cubic feet). Sail area is 722 

square feet in mainsail and jib. Her iron keel weighs 
8686 pounds and is long and straight. 

Abaft the cabin trunk is a roomy cockpit, with a 
separate cockpit still further aft for the helmsman. 
The cabin has a cushioned seat each side, the back of 
which swings down to form a berth. In the forward 
starboard corner is a 
clothes locker, with 
sideboard and locker 
next aft on each 
side. The icebox is 
under the cockpit 
floor and is pulled 
forward for access. 
A sliding door along- 
side of the mast 
connects with the 
forecastle in which 
is a folding berth, 
seat and larder. 














The body plan shows easy sections 


The lines of the Iversen cutter show a 
double-ender with sweet water lines and 
diagonals. Her sternpost has the curve at 
the head that is characteristic of the type 
































Sheer, half breadth and body plans of 
the new fishing boat for Great South 
Bay. Like all boats for use on that 
shallow stretch of water, her draft is 
relatively small 















Fisherman Cruiser for Great South Bay 


HE motor boat shown on this page is from designs installed under the cockpit floor, and her designed 
by William Atkin, of Huntington, L. I., and is speed is 17 miles an hour. 


under construction at Ketcham’s boat yard in The cockpit has a standing roof over the for- 
Amityville. She is for George C. Mole, of Amity- J ward portion, the after part being kept clear for 
ville, and is to be used for fishing and cruising on f the use of fishing rods. The mast steps on top of 










Great South Bay and 
around Greenport. 
The boat is of the 
trunk cabin type, and 
is 37’ over all, 36’ 
on the water line, 11’ 
beam and 2’ 10” draft. 
Her power plant is 
a 6-cylinder 100 h.p. 
Long Island motor, 


this roof and is fitted with a hinge at the 
heel so that it may be 
lowered for bridges. Those 
who have made the pas- 
sage will remember the 
fixed railroad bridge and 
the swirling current at 
Canoe Place. 

Below decks the 
boat is laid out to 
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The boat is laid out to accommodate two, with spare berths for guests 
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accommodate two, with folding berths for a couple of 


guests. Forward is the water tank, next to which is the . 


chain locker and a linen locker. Then comes the toilet 
room, opening into the main cabin. There is a berth 
and a folding upper on each side and a bureau and a 
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wide hanging locker aft to port. To starboard is the gal- 
ley, completely enclosed and well equipped. The icebox 


is under the cockpit. 
The boat’s construction is rugged, though not of the 


heavy work boat order. 





An Interesting 





The outboard profile, with its straight sheer and raking house front, suggests some of the designer’s commuters 


HIS attractive motor cruiser was designed by John 

H. Wells, Inc., for William Bruns of New York. Her 
principal dimensions are as follows: length over all, 
57’; length on water line, 56’ 3’’; beam, 12’; draft, 3’ 9’. 
She will be driven by a pair of Sterling Petrel motors 
with 3:1 reduction gears. These machines develop about 
175 h.p. each and the yacht’s designed speed is 16 miles 
an hour. 

Her profile is attractive, resembling some of ‘her de- 
signer’s commuters. The house, with its raking front, 
is roomy and will be used as the dining saloon and living 
room. The sofa is long enough to serve as a berth. Abaft 
the house is a shelter seat, the top of the after house be- 
ing used as a sun deck. 


Raised Deck Cruiser 


Below, there are two large staterooms aft, the after 
one with its own toilet room, the forward one with a 
connecting bathroom. The forward room opens into the 
deckhouse and the after one into the cockpit, a snug 
place in breezy weather. The engine room has ample 
space to get at all the machinery, and also contains the 
fuel tanks. While the machinery space is below the floor 
of the deckhouse, large hatches are provided for use 
when overhauling the power plant. The engine room has 
its own entrance in the after end of the deckhouse. The 
galley is the full width of the ship and the forecastle, 
with berths for two men and an enclosed toilet room, is 
large for the size of the yacht. The crew should be able 
to live aboard in comfort. 
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The new boat has ample room on deck and commodious quarters below 








Across the Atlantic with the Racing Fleet 


(Continued from page 43) 
a battle to muzzle the great sail, which was quickly 
taken in. Highland Light’s notoriously tall mast stood up 
straight through the entire performance. The spinnaker 
had ripped out the eye pad that held the after guy. A 
ballooner was set and it was decided to try tacking down 
wind. 

All that night we tacked down wind at a ten-knot clip 
with the big masthead ballooner making her much 
steadier than the spinnaker. It was one of those black, 
windy nights with phosphorescent water, which High- 
land Light broke into a great white bow wave, so bright 
that it illuminated the mainsail, while a swirling, fiery 
wake stretched along both sides and way astern. A 
run of 205 miles was turned in by the next noon, but we 
had tacked too far south and ran out of the wind. At 
that time Highland Light was leading the fleet, with the 
exception of Dorade, by 60 or 70 miles, and, while we 
sailed back to the north through a day of fluky wind, the 
fleet cut down our lead. 

The nearer we drew to the Channel the colder and 
foggier it became, but the westerly continued fresh and 
carried us across the 100-fathom curve with a day’s run 
of 202 miles. There was a noticeable change in the color 
and action of the sea as we came into shallower water on 
the morning of the 22nd. Shortly after, several beam 
trawlers gave us the first sight of the old world. They 
looked cold and cheerless under the gray skies as they 
pushed their methodical ways back and forth. 

There had been no reliable sights in the fog the day 
before, and Harold Peters, who navigated the old Lloyd 
Berry twice across the Atlantic, and I were keeping an 
eagle eye for a break in the clouds to get the sight we 
needed to establish a good position prior to the landfall. 
The sun burned its way through several times and a 
landfall on Bishop’s Rock was announced for 10:30 P.M. 
At ten that evening, after a day of continuous logging 
above ten knots, the loom of Bishop’s Rock Light was 
sighted off the port bow, where it was expected. Soon 
the light was abeam and toward morning the Lizard 
Light was sighted. 

In the early dawn the green hills of Cornwall rising to 
the Lizard Head appeared over the horizon. The breeze 
lightened as the sun rose in a brilliant blue sky and dis- 
closed, way off on our port, a tall triangular sail. The sail 
was coming in from the north while we were working up 
from the south. ‘It’s Landfall!”’ someone shouted. Bets 
were made against him. But gradually our courses con- 
verged and soon there was no mistaking those tall, 
cream-white sails. We had started a neck-and-neck race 
with Landfall, then lost her for two weeks, but now, 
after 3000 miles of sailing, we were together again to 
stage a racing finish down the Channel. She caught a 
more favorable current close in to the Lizard and estab- 
lished a lead. When our courses finally converged, we 
could see the red of the crew’s pants scarcely a quarter 
of a mile away. By that time we were five miles past the 
Lizard with 40 miles left to see who would be, as we 
thought, the first boat to finish. 

The wind was light out of the south, a beam wind, and 
Landfall outfooted Highland Light slightly. But once or 
twice it veered aft and we started closing down on the 
big ketch. By the time the tall shaft of..Eddystone 
Light, just off Plymouth, rose out of the smooth water 
of the Channel, off to starboard, Landfall had increased 
her lead to more than a mile. 


The last two miles to the finish line were sailed before 
the wind and Highland Light cut down Landfall’s lead, 
but we were fourteen minutes behind as we crossed the 
line between the breakwater light and the high green 
shores of Plymouth Sound. It was three in the afternoon 
and the harbor was full of interesting craft which sig- 
naled their welcome. Dorade sailed out to greet us and 
hearty cheers were exchanged. 

Next morning Mistress came in at 1:45 a.m. to beat 
Landfall but still leaving Highland Light in second place. 
Her passage was much the same as ours — a little 
chafed gear, not enough wind, plenty to eat and an 
easy passage. Water Gipsy came in during a flurry of rain 
squalls that afternoon. 

No more boats appeared that day and in the evening 
it blew hard squalls of rain from the south. Somewhere 
out in the Channel the little Skal was making her land- 
fall in the thick of them. Just-after midnight she crossed 
the line and dropped anchor behind the breakwater, She 
had a fairly hard passage, in fog a large part of the time, 
and ran the last eight days with only two sights. Her 
galley stove wouldn’t draw in the following breezes and 
it smoked up the cabin and Henry Devereux, the cook. 
A backstay had parted. Fortunately, it occurred when 
it was on the lee side. Her iron rigging had stretched like 
rubber. The crew, with heavy beards and long hair, were 
the toughest looking outfit I have ever seen on a yacht. 
They were loud in praise of the little cutter and said she 
rode the seas easily and steered well. It was gratifying to 
see a wholesome and moderately rigged boat turn in 
such a good performance. 

Itex followed on Saturday, reporting an easy passage 
with discouraging calms and lack of drift from the Gulf 
Stream at the start. She had gone well south. 

On Sunday morning at 7:30 Amberjack came in to 
save her time on Highland Light and take third place. 
They had strong winds during the last week and made 
a hard, driving finish. Paul Rust and his crew were de- 
lighted with Amberjack’s performance and have so 
much confidence in her that, when I last talked with 
them, they were planning to return to America in her 
via the Iceland-Greenland route in September. 

Maitenes came in at three the same morning, but her 
race was lost long ago when she stuck so far south in 
hopes of finding the mythical westerlies and strong 
Gulf Stream current. 

On Monday Lismore came in, just in time for the 
dinner that evening. The dinner was given at the 
Royal Western Yacht Ciub by its members, whose 
hospitality the crews will never forget. It was a joyful 
gathering in the grand old yacht club which is situated 
high on the hill overlooking Plymouth Sound. Far down 
below, the trim fleet of ocean racers were tucked in the 
lee of Drake’s Island while their crews sat down in the 
great dining hall to talk it all over again. Bobby Somer- 
set, owner of Jolie Brise and guardian angel of all 
Americans in Plymouth, presided. The dinner came to 
an end with thoughts turned toward the Fastnet 
Race. 


Summary: — 
Corrected Time Finishing Time 
Dorade July 19 19:46:06 Dorade Tues. P.M. 6:14:40 
Skal ae 1:30:47 Landfall Thurs. p.m. 4:02:29 
Amberjack II ae 2:31:31 Highland Light Thurs. p.m. 4:16:28 
Highland Light “ 23 3:09:40 Mistress Fri. a.m. 1:48:19 
Mistress ~~ 7:27:29 Water Gipsy Fri. P.M. 6:46:35 
Landfall “ 2 16:02:19 Skal Sat. a.m. 12:20:11 
Ilex ae 16:46:24 Ilex Sat. p.m. 1:00:25 
Water Gipsy a 17:19:28 Maitenes II Sun. a.M. 3:46:35 
Maitenes II ° = 23:36:09 Amberjack II Sun. a.m. 7:27:17 
Lismore - 3:23:04 Lismore Mon. 5:23:04 
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Escutcheon open for using handle 


Farr Marine Motors 


A= series of marine engines in both six 
and four cylinder models has been 
announced by the Kermath Manufacturing 
Company, of Detroit. These machines bear 
the name of the company’s president, J. B. 
Farr, and are manufactured by the Farr 
Marine Motors Division of Kermath. They 
are designed to meet the demand for an 
engine of fine quality which can be sold at 
a moderate price. 

The sixes are built in both medium and 
high speed t and are known as the Six- 


60, Six-70 and Six-80 models in the medium 


duty class, the high s engines of the 
same dimension being the Six-82, Six-92 and 
Six-102. Cylinder dimensions of the three 


The Farr Six-60, which develops its 

power at 1800 to 2000 r.p.m. The Six-82 

is the high speed model turning up 3200. 

Both are members of the new series of 
Farr marine motors 


sizes are 334” by 414", 354” by 414”, and 
334” by 414”. The piston displacements are 
228, 263 and 282 cubic inches. 

_ Cylinders are cast en bloc of chrome nickel 
iron and have L heads. Cylinder barrels 
and valve ports are completely water 
jacketed. Pistons are of either aluminum 
or cast iron and are fitted with four rings. 
The water pump is of the vane type and 
lubrication is forced feed throughout. 
Manifolds are cast separate, forming a hot 
spot the entire length of the intake. Zenith 
carburetor, A. C. fuel pump and Auto- 
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Of Interest 
To the Skipper 


Lite starter and generator are standard 
equipment. Crankshaft is of the seven bear- 
ing type and is 214” diameter. 

The engines are all of the same outside 
dimensions, being 5034” long and 1634” 
above the center of crankshaft. An interest- 
ing feature is optional length of the arms 
which may be obtained so that the new 
motor will fit most stock engine beds. When 
desired, Morse reduction gears, either in 
1.8:1 or 2.4:1 will be built in. 

The medium duty models, with engine 
speeds varying from 1000 to 2200 r.p.m., 
are adapted to cruisers, launches and work 
boats and auxiliaries. The high speed en- 
gines attain their maximum power at 3000 
to 3200 r.p.m. and will be useful for run- 
abouts up to 24’. 

For the small runabout, the Four-45 
should be popular. This is a high speed 
model of 344” bore and 4” stroke, 135 
cubic inches cylinder capacity, which is 
rated 45 h.p. at 3200 r.p.m. It is 34” long 
and 1634” high and weighs 300 pounds. 
It has the same features as the larger six. 
The medium duty four is rated 25 h.p. at 
1800 r.p.m. 

Accessibility has been made a feature of 
all the new line. 


++ + 


Why Have Fixed Handles? 
This escutcheon was developed to take 
the place of the usual handle under every 
window on # ~acht. A device for lifting the 
window mechanism is a necessity but it can 
be done just as well by a portable as by a 
permanent handle. This strongly made 


It has a neat appearance when closed 


escutcheon covers the opening for insertion 
of the handle. A spring holds the shell up- 
right while the handle is being used. When 
the shell is down, it is held firmly in place. 

The shell device was chosen after various 
design experiments because it is always 
pleasing and is an accepted design element 
in every period style. It was found that the 
naturalistic shell was more successful than a 
conventionalized form, so a scallop shell 
of the right-size was selected and the mould 
made from it. 

The escutcheon may be developed in 
bronze or white metal and in any finish ata 
very reasonable price. It has been used on 
two new yachts, Charles T. Fisher’s Saramar 
ITI and George W. Loft’s Sheila, and makes 
a noticeable improvement in the appearance 
of the salons. 

a ae 


Richardson Offers Cruising Help 


To help stimulate Fall cruising in inland 
waters, the Richardson Boat Compan 
offers the facilities of its docks at North 
Tonawanda to all yachtsmen who visit 
Niagara Falls. The plant is located halfway 
between Buffalo and the Falls, either of 
which is only a half-hour’s ride by bus or 
train. 

The boisterousness of coastal waters in 
the autumn turns many yachts towards the 
placid inland waterways. These routes are 


The model 203 ten-passenger Chris-Craft 
makes 36 m.p.h. with a New Interna- 
tional Scripps engine 
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at their best during September, October 
and early November, when their colorful 
scenery alone makes the trip worth while. 

Up the Hudson River and through the 
New York State Barge Canal to the Great 
Lakes is a favorite cruise, while Great 
Lakes yachtsmen can reverse the course, 
making the trip to New York, and also enjoy 
the scenic beauties of the Falls and the run 
through the canal and river. 
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Brokerage Firm Launches New 
Service 


Announcement has been made by Geo. 
Brothers, Inc., of 510 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, that beginning September Ist 
owners desiring to sell or charter their yachts 
will be charged a small listing fee in place 
of commission. The listing fees average, as 
a whole, about one-tenth of one per cent of 
the asking prices, with a minimum charge 
of ten dollars. To the mutual advantage of 
purchaser and seller, net prices which 
sellers wish to receive are quoted, since there 
are no commissions involved. 


+++ 


The Type “C” Edison Battery 


The Edison Storage Battery Company 
has recently added to its list of cells in 
regular production a new series known as 
the ‘‘C” type. These are made in five 
sizes ranging from 337.5 to 675 ampere 
hours capacity. When assembled in trays, 
they occupy the same floor space as the 
type ‘‘A”’ cells and are but 6” higher. Not 
only is the ampere hour capacity 50 per 
cent greater than the ‘‘A’”’ cells of the same 
number of positive plates, but the watt 
hour capacity is likewise 50 per cent greater. 

his is important when the battery is called 
upon for continuous operation over a con- 
siderable period. Besides its large capacity 





Demonstrating the Pyrene system for extinguishing engine room fires 


the all steel battery has ruggedness, dura- 
bility and long life, with the added ad- 
vantage of light weight. 
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Record in 125 Class 


At the Albany regatta in July, the record 
breaking Flying Eagle was driven by a Uni- 
versal ‘‘Blue Jacket’’ motor. The boat was 
built by A. A. Apel of Ventnor Boat Works, 
Atlantic City, N. J., long a designer and 
builder of fast craft. On the first day of com- 
— Flying Eagle made a speed of 

tter than 35 m.p.h., raising this figure 
to 38.52 miles an hour on the second day. 
Only three boats completed the four strenu- 
ous heats, the first two being powered 
with Universal ‘‘Blue Jacket’ engines. 





The 5%-litre racer 

“Phantom” is driven by a 

stock “racing-Eight” 
Gray motor 


+ + + 


Commodore W. K. Van- 
derbiilt at the wheel of the 
Gar Wood 28-foot tender 
recently purchased for the 
yacht “Alva” 


Fire Protection 


In a spectacular demonstration at its test 
field not long ago, the Pyrene Manufacturing 
Co. showed the application of various fire 
extinguishing systems for marine use. A 30’ 
motor boat was used to show how the 
Pyrene manual or automatically controlled 
system protects galley, engine room and 
other vulnerable points. The boat’s motor 
was saturated with oil and grease, the hatches 
were left open, and a match applied, the 
boat at once becoming a roaring furnace. 
Then a man aboard released the Pyrene 
system and the fire was immediately snuffed 
out. The system may be recharged afloat 
by replenishing the liquid and pumping up 
the air pressure to the 100 pounds necessary 
to discharge it. 


+ + + 


More Storage Space 


With under cover storage space for 100 
runabouts as well as for 20 cruisers up to 
60’ in length, the Lyon-Tuttle Corporation 
of City Island, N. Y., has found it necessary 
to expand. The yard has just started con- 
struction of a building, 75’ by 100’, to be 
used for the winter storage of boats of the 
larger size. Though founded to help take 
care of the increasing fleet of runabouts in 
New York waters, the corporation has, in 
the last few years, worked more and more 
into handling larger craft as well. The new 
building will give much needed facilities. 

(Continued on page 110) 
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Building Costs Are Lower 


ie has been several years since we could offer as 
large a boat at as small a price as the ketch 
shown, now building for next spring delivery, 
measuring 37’ overall x 30’ waterline x 10’ 3” beam 
x 5’ 3” draft, to be ruggedly built, 8500 pounds 
outside ballast, powered with 4-cylinder Gray 
motor, and equipped with upholstery, govern- 
ment equipment, windlass, etc. 


OR CUTTER RIG IF YOU PREFER, and you 
reach such a decision soon enough. She should be 
smart under either rig, as she is a development of 
many boats of this size with certain definite im- 
provements. She will sleep four in comfort, per- 
haps more. Let us send you full particulars. The 
price is nearly 25% less than a similar sized boat 
a year ago. 


Again Alden Boats Win 


At the Chicago Mackinac the first three boats were Alden 
boats, at the Chicago to Milwaukee race the first three boats 
were Alden boats, and at the Detroit Mackinac the first and 
third were Alden boats. ‘ 
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J ohn G. Alden 


Naval Architect — Yacht Broker 
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North in a Centerboard Schooner 
(Continued from page 59) 


Here the Bimesa was refueled, rewatered and re- 
coaled, while the afterguard tried unsuccessfully to lure 
a few salmon from the Humber River. Underway again, 
Bimesa headed for Port Saunders, 110 miles further 
north on the Newfoundland West Coast, an uneventful 
run except for an hour’s chasing of a large school of 
blackfish. We had several shots with the harpoon gun, 
but could not bring the boat close enough for the “‘iron”’ 
to take effect. 

Finally it came time to set flying our “‘homeward 
bound” pennant, and 10:00 a.m. of August 15th found 
the Bimesa heading away from Port Saunders on a 
W. 14S. course for Cape Gaspé, 375 miles away. This run 
was directly across the Gulf of St. Lawrence with our 
only landfall Heath Point Lightship-at the eastern end 
of Anticosti Island, just 200 miles away. 

The course had been laid close by the lightship as the 
shortest route, and it was necessary to locate it to avoid 
the reefs which extend over a mile from the eastern 
shore of Anticosti Island to a point almost due north of 
the lightvessel. But when Bimesa was ‘“‘on the spot,” 
nothing was to be heard or seen except a damp gray 
wall of fog. It was determined to take a chance and run 
southeast for four miles and, if unsuccessful in finding 
the ship, to return northwest for four miles, approxi- 
mately to our present position, and thence to try another 
angle to the south. Thus we would be working out from 
an ostensibly safe position like spokes from the hub of a 
wheel, and should eventually find something, preferably 
the lightship. 

The first attempt was a failure, but on the second due 
south course, just as we were about to turn back, a faint 
moan was heard almost dead ahead, and a few more 
minutes of “‘stubbing around” brought us abruptly to 
the lightship. 

Taking a departure from here, we laid another course 
for Cape Gaspé, a little over 100 miles to the westward, 
but could not hold it more than two hours. The wind had 
suddenly shifted to the west and we were forced to tack 
back and forth, back and forth, not making much 
— against the combination of wind and ebbing 
tide. 

Darkness set in with a large bank of ugly looking 
clouds to the northwest, and one o’clock found all 
hands on deck letting halliards go as rapidly as the can- 
vas would drop. Ail Hell seemed loose in the darkness, 
and a screaming wind pelted the shivering crew with 
rain and hail. The Bimesa was over on her side like a 
crippled fish. Everything was awash on deck, and every- 
thing on the floor below decks. But with only the main- 
sail on her, and hove to, she rode easily for the next two 
hours until the squall died out. 

The breezes smiled on us in the morning, and we 
bowled along at a ten knot speed with all the canvas we 
could crack on. What had looked for a time to be a long 
beat now turned into a beautiful run and we very 
shortly picked up the highland of Bonaventure Island 
and Cape Gaspé. Eight hours later we were safely 
anchored in Gaspé Harbor, looking hopefully forward to 
a good night’s sleep. 

From Gaspé to Toledo is a beautiful trip, if one is 
possessed of patience. The St. Lawrence scenery, the 
canals, locks, and lakes are all of interest, but to the crew 
of a low-powered boat they represent a great strain of 
dispositions. Ebb tides of seven to eight knots, prevail- 
ing head winds, and steady currents of three to four 
knots, are the hourly bill of fare; so perhaps it would be 
wise to omit this part of the story. After a long, hard 
grind, Bimesa came into her home port of Toledo on 
September 4th. 
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Even in 1931 ..a year of cautious buying 


CHRIS-CRAFT Has Ser 
A New Sates Recorp 


It is barely four months ago that Chris-Craft announced a smart, speedy 15}4- 
foot runabout at $795. Yet deliveries of this model to owners have already 
exceeded those of any previous Chris-Craft model in an entire year. And the 
new 6-cylinder 18-footer at $995, introduced a few weeks later, has been given 
a similar enthusiastic reception. 





This record . . . established in a season in which buyers have been more critical of 
value than at any time in the past ten years . . . indicates not only that Chris-Craft’s 
reputation for superior construction has been rigidly maintained, but that Chris-Craft 
may be depended upon to offer, always, the last word in motor boat design and 
performance at the right price. 


Whether you are planning on a runabout, cruiser or yacht for this season, for the coming 
spring, or for winter delivery in southern waters . . . this is the time to inquire and investi- 
gate. We wish you to be familiar with Chris-Craft activities, and with the extraordinary 
values now being offered. Mail the coupon or consult your nearest Chris-Craft dealer. 
I am interested in more information regarding ! 


Chris-Craft ==: 
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I 
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* i 
Priced from $795 to $35,000 : ——. Chris-Craft Cruisers — Chris-Craft Runabouts 
! 
! 
i 
! 
1 
! 


CHRIS-CRAFT, CORPORATION, 
409 Detroit Road, Algonac, Michigan. 





RUNABOUTS + SEDANS + COMMUTERS Name oO —— 
CRUISERS + YACHTS + TENDERS 


Street Address__ - sili’ 


© C-C Corp., 1981 (131) CRY ree State _ - 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION— 499 DETROIT ROAD, ALGONAC, MICHIGAN 
NEW YORK DIRECT FACTORY BRANCH—1 WEST 52ND ST., AT 5TH AVENUE 
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MCINTOSH & SEYMOUR CORPORATION 


Division of American Locomotive Company 


DIESEL ENGINES 


About 660 units 


comprising almost 


375,000 B.hp. 


in service 


Built in the world’s largest plant devoted ex- 
clusively to Diesel engines, designed in the 
light of 15 years of noteworthy achievements, 
embodying the best materials and workman- 
ship known to human ingenuity, and backed 
by one of the strongest organizations that 
ever built prime movers, these engines are 
the logical choice for economical, dependa- 
ble care-free service. 


A complete line of high-speed, 
medium-speed and slow-speed types 
designed especially for yacht re- 


quirements. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


EARL H. CROFT 


EXCLUSIVE YACHT REPRESENTATIVE 
2800 Chrysler Building + New York City 
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L. Y.R.A.Regatta Sailed Under Varying Conditions 
(Continued from page 69) 


evidence of the growing interest in that class. The Star 
Class contributed 13, the largest fleet in any class. 

T. K. Wade’s Patricia, in Class P, and Dr. D. L. 
Borden’s Class C Tonka, were the only yachts to win 
three straight firsts. Cayuga, R. Y. C., Norseman and 
Quest, R. C. Y. C., each took a first in the eight-metre 
class, but the Gooderham Cup, held by Vision, R. C.- 
Y. C., during the past year, went to Quest on points. 

Bobcat, owned and sailed by E. Mitchell, Buffalo 
Canoe Club, tied W. P. Farley’s Safara, Rochester 
Yacht Club, at 18 points for the Sir Thomas Lipton 
Cup and the Class R championship of the lake, and got 
the committee decision under the new rule of most wins. 
Thus Bobcat holds the cup at Buffalo, where it was 
taken last year by C. B. Ferris’ Spry. 

Henry A. Wise’s Huskie II, former George Cup 
champion, again took the championship of the B sec- 
tion of the ‘R’s,”’ and W. I. S. Hendrie’s ketch Bernice 
won the seventh division championship for yawls, 
ketches and sloops, 20 to 31 rating. Commodore Le Roy 
F. Grant, Kingston Yacht Club, took his veteran 20- 
rater Four Winds out for one of the thrilling races of 
the first day, when he defeated S. B. Myers’ Hoyden by 
52 seconds. By winning again the third day his craft 
became champion of her division. Iolanthe won first 
honors in the small schooner and yaw! division. 

S. Smith’s Natty Bumpo; J. F. Otis’ Mee, and J. J. 
Downey’s Blue Mist, each won a first in the Star Class, 
but the championship went to E. W. Will’s Queen of 
Hearts, Oswego, on points. 

A ten-mile southwest by west breeze prevailed the 
first day, coming over the port quarter the first leg, 
making the second one a buck, and sweeping the star- 
board quarter the third leg. Nonchalant, J.. E. Hahn’s 
ketch, won handily in the first division, and Patricia led 
Frank Christie’s Iroquois II in the P Class, where a 
pretty duel was fought between Italia and Stranger for 
third place, Jtalia getting the position by six seconds. 
In the Lipton Cup Class Kathea II won by two minutes 
39 seconds, and the only excitement in the race was the 
competition among the three Buffalo entries, Spry, 
Trojan and Bobcat, which finished seconds apart. In the 
Star Class there was a real battle between Three Bits 
and Patty Ann for second place, the former winning by 
a second. 

A 25-mile sou’ wester lashed the lake early Wednesday 
morning. The yachts came to the line under single or 
double reefs, and some of them broke gear or opened 
seams before they got there. Kathea II broke her por: 
spreader at gunfire and had to be towed to anchorage. 
Conewago, Rochester “‘ Eight,’’ broke a spreader at the 
first mark and ran several miles to shelter at Sackets 
Harbor under her jib. On the windward leg Gardenia 
split her mainsail along the reef band and returned to 
port at the end of the first round. The schooner Chimon, 
which had started in the first division that day, also 
went back, as did all of the “‘P’s” but Patricia. Only 
four Lipton Cup “R’s” finished, and none of the B 
section 20-raters. Four out of the five starting Stars 
finished, Natty Bumpo taking so much water aboard on 
the first leg that she had to be towed in. 

The last day was one of spectacular finishes. After 
hauling half way around the compass, the light four-mile 
breeze settled in the west and marks were left to star- 
board, giving a beat, a run and a reach. Class P wasa 
skirmish, with Patricia winning from Stranger by 57 
seconds, and Jroqguois leading Italia by only 26 seconds. 
The ‘‘ Eights” put up a pretty fight with the struggle 
between Norseman, Cayuga and Vision, which finished 
a few lengths apart. 
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the eirele marks 


a vital spot 


Protect 
it with this 
soit 
rubber 
bearing 


VITAL SPOT in any boat...run- 

about or yacht...speed boat or 
cruiser—the stern bearing. Trouble 
there reflects throughout the craft. 
Leads to vibration...expensive repairs 
and replacements. 


Yet you can prevent bearing 
troubles before you buy a boat. Specify 
the modern bearing, made of soft rub- 
ber...lubricated by water. 


It will cushion your propeller shaft 
against vibration. Prevent scoring of 
either shaft or bearing by sand and 
grit. Outwear all other types of bear- 
ings... often by as much as ten to one. 


Its soft rubber surface is kept 
constantly wet by the water the boat 
runs in. Wet, the rubber is practically 
frictionless when in contact with the 
metal of the propeller shaft...the coef- 
ficient of friction of wet rubber con- 
tacting with metal being extremely low. 

To illustrate: An automobile tire 
spins easily on a wet car track. Just 
so does the propeller shaft spin in the 
wet rubber of a Goodrich Cutless 
Bearing. Friction, wear are negligible. 

Of course, sand and grit enter be- 
tween bearing and shaft. But their 











ABOVE: Propeller shaft safely cushioned 
in a Goodrich Cutless Stern Bearing. AT 
RIGHT: Note grooves through which sand 
1s ejected by the lubricating water stream. 


gritty particles cannot score a 
Goodrich Cutless Bearing...or the 
shaft it cushions. 

Grit is accepted by the rubber bear- 
ing surface...rolled into specially 
designed grooves...and washed right 
out by the lubricating water stream! 

Annoying vibration—the result of 








scored shafts and bearings—is thus 
prevented. 

You can inspect the Goodrich Cut- 
less Bearing at your shipyard or 
chandlery store. And, of course, de- 
tailed information is available. Write 
to The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Com- 
pany (Est. 1870), Akron, Ohio. 


Goodrich Cui/ess Bearings 


Another B. F. Goodrich ‘Product ee Made by the makers of Goodrich Silvertown Tires 











Cap’n Allswell says: 


**There’s a lot of talk about the strength 
o’ the ancients, but there’s a lot of 
proof about the strength o’ Columbians’”’ 


| eae nensepietas Laboratory tests 
showed the tensile strength of 
Columbian Manganese Bronze to 
exceed Government specifications by 
13,000 to 24,000 Ibs. per square inch. 


In designing COLUMBIANS, we not 
only use this grade cf bronze, but 
place the weight and strength where 
needed to withstand stress and strain, 
and to prevent blade vibration or 


fracture. 


Pilots of all classes of boats, from 
outboards to cruisers, put their faith 
in COLUMBIANS because they com- 
bine correct design, unusual strength, 
and just the right pitch and balance 


for power and speed. 


Propellers Reconditioned 


The COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP. 


236 North Main Street 
Freeport, Long Island, N. Y. 


Pacific Sales Representative: 
H. A. B. Sneve Co., Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
It’s free 


CoLuMBIAN 
ss PROPELLERS 


Write for 1931 Edition of 
**Propellers in a Nut Sheli.’’ 
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In the Lipton Cup class the finish was a picture. 

Kathea II \ed Bobcat across the line only 15 seconds. 
Bobcat, in turn, was 28 seconds ahead of Safara, which 
led Trojan 15 seconds, while Trojan was but eight 
seconds in front of Diana and 26 seconds ahead of 
S Ty. 
Participating clubs this year were: Royal Canadian 
Yacht Club, fourteen starters; Oswego Yacht Club, nine; 
Crescent Yacht Club, six; Rochester Yacht Club, six; 
Kingston Yacht Club, four; Buffalo Canoe Club, three; 
Royal Hamilton Yacht Club, two; Queen City Yacht 
Club, and National Yacht Club, Toronto, one each. 





About Those Motor Boats 
(Continued from page 70) 


this country. The Y. A. A. is not the national authority 
in the United States for the formulation of rules and the 
enforcement of them. The American Power Boat Asso- 
ciation is the actual and only recognized authority in 
such matters, with the codperation of the National 
Outboard Association. While the A. P. B. A. was invited 
to join the I. M. Y. U. many years ago, it had to decline 
because it lacked the necessary funds to enable it to pay 
the dues charged by the I. M. Y. U., the A. P. B. A. 
being a non-profit-making organization of motor boat 
clubs and associations. 

The I. M. Y. U. recognizes only those records made 
over the nautical mile of 6080 feet. This measure is not 
used in the United States, where all speed boat races 
are conducted on courses measured in statute miles of 
5280 feet, except for the Harmsworth Trophy race. In 
Europe the races are run over courses measured in 
nautical miles but the results are figured.in statute 
miles. Therefore, since these races are not run over 
statute miles, our records, created over statute mile 
courses, are world’s records for that distance. 

After years of development of outboard engines in 
this country and years of supervision in racing them, our 
manufacturers and racing bodies have adopted eight 
sizes and classes of motors limited and defined as to 
cubic inches of cylinder displacement. 

When our engines, within these classifications, had 
established a world-wide dominance and prestige, the 
I. M. Y. U. adopted an entirely different set of outboard 
classifications allowing, in each class, engines of greater 
cylinder capacity, hence greater power and greater 
speed. 

This is why, for example, an Italian Laros Class C 
engine can, all other conditions being equal, beat an 
American Class C engine. America has now raised the 
size of its Class A engines to 15 cubic inches to corre- 
spond to the European size, effective in 1933, but to 
raise all of the others would render obsolete the many 
thousands of racing engines now in existence and create 
endless confusion. 

In America, we place definite minimum weight 
restriction on hulls in the interest of boat safety and 
stability. 

In Europe there is no such restriction, and drivers 
racing in their lighter hulls naturally have a great ad- 
vantage in the search for new records. 

It looks as if the motor boating enthusiasts of this 
country and lands across the sea should get together 
more frequently, and more fervently seek harmony in 
regulations. Our own house is not at all in order in mat- 
ters of racing rules, and bitter controversies are being 
waged between the two big organizations, on the one 
hand, and the Mississippi Valley body on the other. 
But this international thing should be fixed, pronto. 
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WeBuild Strong Boats 


We Haul Big Boats 


WE SHOW SOME EXAMPLES 
Here is a picture of DORADE, winner of the 
Transatlantic Race 
and the Fastnet Race 








To win, it had to be designed 
by a master and sailed by a hard 
driver. It was—. But it had to be 
built correctly to the plans and 
strong enough to stand the driv- 


ing. We did that-. 


- eT os | OY ey re 
te a —* 





DORADE, designed by Sparkman & Stephens 


Rs Here is a picture of 150 feet 
of steel and beauty .. . 


She is long and broad. She was hauled 
for a quick job of painting and was back 
in the water at the promised minute. We 
can haul, store and service boats up to 
200 feet long or 30 feet beam or 17 
feet draft and 400 tons weight. 





NOTE THE 17 FEET DRAFT 


MINNEFORD YACHT YARD, INC. 


150 City Island Ave. CITY ISLAND Tel. C.l. 8-1600 








WHEELER 
PLAYMATE" 
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The Wheeler 56-Ft. ‘‘ Playmate”’ 

Yacht offers an unusually spa- 

cious, comfortable interior 
arrangement 


Possesses The Time-Tested 
WHEELER FEATURES— 


COMFORT — DEPENDABILITY 
SEAWORTHINESS 


WHEELER “PLAYMATE”? CRUISERS owe 
their ever-increasing popularity among ex- 
perienced yachtsmen to many features — a 
multitude of small details carefully per- 
fected, each necessary for comfort, for de- 
pendability, and for seaworthiness. Wheeler 
*“‘Playmate’”’ Cruisers have been designed 
and built under the personal supervision of 
two generations of the Wheeler Family, and, 
from the 22-ft. sedan to the 62-ft. yacht, 
offer many refinements which only years of 
such personal supervision could develop and 
perfect. And they are real sea-boats, too, de- 
signed, built and tested for the open sea. 


Wheeler ‘‘Playmate”’ Cruisers are built in 21 models, 
from 22 ft. to 62 ft. in length, and offer wide choice 
of cabin arrangements, power, and equipment. Write 
today for our beautiful catalog containing complete 
illustrations, plans and specifications. Ask for 
Catalog B. 


WHEELER 
SHI! 


Foot Harway Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
_ MAyflower 9-7600 
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Along the Great Circle Track in “Dorade” 
(Continued from page 44) 


practically all we could ask for — and once or twice a 
little more — though never enough to cause us to reef 
our main. 

I suppose that once or twice the breeze got up to forty 
miles or so in strength. It was practically never below 
eighteen or twenty, and it was really very pleasing to 
me that Dorade could run so well before the sea that ac- 
companied this breeze. Not that it was really big, but 
you’re bound to get some sea when a fairly fresh breeze 
blows for over a week from the same quarter. The steer- 
ing was not always entirely easy, but we never felt any 
danger of broaching to or of being pooped. We did a 
good deal of rolling, and we got a little water below a 
few times when we left a skylight open, but we had 
three or four hot meals a day, without missing one; we 
always had dry berths, and we never had wet clothes, 
and only once a wet sail, kicking about the cabin. 

I may stil! be wrong, but personally I am more con- 
vinced that a boat with very moderate displacement and 
beam is the only right type for either ocean cruising or 
racing. She is on top of everything; she never hits a 
sea, or gets hit by one, with any weight, and she is very 
easy on her gear and crew. On Dorade we didn’t carry 
away a single bit of gear except our spinnaker halliard, 
which was rope, and has since been replaced by wire. 

Of course, this type of boat must not have too much 
sail. With her shortened rig, Dorade is a much better 
boat than she was last year. The short rig is one of the 
greatest comforts. We seldom called out the watch 
below, as three fellows can keep a small rig working 
efficiently all the time. Any sail can be doused, set or 
trimmed more easily and more quickly when it is small. 
This makes for both speed and comfort. 

If I had this race to sail over again, or almost any 
other ocean race, or if I were just going for a good, long 
cruise, I should stick very close to Dorade both as to hull 
and rig, but I should give her somewhat more initial 
stability and raise up both her booms. I do not think 
that speed and comfort in a boat are qualities which 
cannot be readily combined, and I think that these 
changes would make for improvement in both respects. 





Race Week on Great South Bay 
(Continued from page 71) 


repeating his last year’s triumph, Post won four straight 
races and finished second in the last one for a total of 98 
out of a possible 100 points. One other yacht, W. H. 
Maloney’s Bellport Bay Class sloop Barbara Ann, 
matched Red Head’s score, but was ineligible for the 
Gold Cup because she had only two rivals in her 
division. 

Other outstanding performers in the list of champions 
were Northam Warren, Jr.’s Class P sloop Constance, 
with four firsts and a third in a handicap class; and F. 
Westin’s Flying Cloud, which compiled a similar record 
in the one-design Interclub Class. Both these classes ap- 
peared doomed for a more or less inactive season earlier 
in the year, but five of the Gil Smith designed and built 
““P” sloops contested the title won in 1930 by Northam 
Warren’s Edna, and there were six of the husky, mar- 
coni-rigged Interclubs in the title quest. The Islip one- 
designs and the Bellport Bay sloops were disappointing 
in their turnouts, but others of the older and typical 
Great South Bay classes held up well. 

Out of the welter of competition in the Cape Cods 
Arthur Kenedy emerged as champion in his Good 
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Seniediee BOAT - 
UP-TO-DATE WITH NEW | 


The Sea-Farer model is an ideal cruiser engine of proven de- 

pendability and extremely economical operation. Develops 150 

to 200 horsepower at usable engine speeds. Is available in true 
right and left hand opposite rotation design. 





The Sea-Master is extremely popular as a cruiser installation. It 

attains 85 horsepower. Is silent in operation and provides max- 

imum low cost efficiency. Available with or without built-in 
reduction gear as single or twin screw power. 





The Sea-Wolf 225 horsepower Kermath is a valve-in-head six of 
tremendous stamina and unexcelled smoothness and power flow. 
Ideal for the large speed runabout, commuter or cruiser. 











For Sustained Speed and Performance 
For Quietness of Operation. .... 
For Safety, Comfort and Amazing 

Economy... Specify a KERMATH 


A new marine power plant—modern as the moment—will positively 
work wonders in providing you just what you want in your present 
cruiser—your runabout—your commuter or even the trimly rigged 
auxiliary. Your boat isn’t old because it seems to lack the get-away, 
the snap and action, the vigor or the new quietness of a strictly 
modern craft. All it needs to “step” with the best of them is a new 
power plant. The tremendous advances which have occurred in 
every field of transportation have been principally motive power. 
Today Kermath offers you the last word in up-to-the-minute marine 
engine design. A light “six” or a pair of twin screw opposite rotation 
Kermaths with or without reduction gears will work wonders in 
giving you a wider cruising range—the utmost in silent operation— 
and a far thriftier boating economy. Or consider what the new 
valve-in-head 175 and 225 horsepower designs will do for your 
cruiser or fast mahogany speed boat. Let our engineering staff 
discuss your replacement problem. Advise us the size boat you 
have, the speed you want, then let us recommend the model 
Kermath to best fit your needs. You incur no obligation. 


KERMATH | ao UFACTURING CO. 


5893 Commonwealth Avenue, Detroit, 


90 King Street, W., Toronto, Ontario 
1043 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 
5th Avenue at 15th Street, New York City 














46’ ‘SEVEN SEAS” Schooner Amberjack II 


“SEVEN SEAS” 


PROVE SUPERIOR QUALITIES 
“AMBERJACK II” 


Smallest Contender in Transatlantic Race 
PLACES THIRD and BREAKS RECORD 


across Atlantic for Sailing Boat of her size 


Owner and skipper, Paul D. Rust, Jr., interviewed in England after 
race, says, “I'd put my boat in anything. We had a test of what 
AMBERJACK can do coming over, for during the rough weather the 
last part of trip with a forty-eight mile gale, the helmsman had to be 
lashed to the wheel and the seas nearly washed some of us over- 


board. Yet she rode it wonderfully!"’ 


“SEVEN SEAS” 


Now Building at Kennedy Marine Basin, Squantum, Mass. 
The best in design, material, workmanship and equipment 


46’ SCHOONERS 39’ KETCHES 31’ YAWLS 
914’ & 11’ special CRUISING TENDERS 
DIESEL CRUISERS 55’-up 
31’ CUTTERS 


Designed and sold by 
BOSTON YACHT SALES, INC. 


Ashley D. Adams, Pres. 


126 State Street 


Boston, Mass. 


Tel. LIBerty 6863, 6954 


“VIDA” 
31’ “SEVEN SEAS” YAW. 


Place order now for early 
spring delivery — production 
of “SEVEN SEAS"’ models 
is limited. 

Completed and under-con- 
struction boats may now be 
seen at Boston. 


A “SEVEN SEAS" Yawl 
will soon be shown near 
New York by 

MR. H. M. BAKER 


Our New York representative 


We shall gladly arrange for 
an inspection there. 


INVESTIGATE NOW! 
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Idea. Three first places helped his title claim immeasur- 
ably. J. R. Sprague, another Bellport boy, sailed con- 
sistently in Puntjack to take second place just three 
points ahead of Miss Joan Earle and her all-girl crew 
from Bellport in Winsome. 

The 1931 race week champions are: 


Class Yacht Owner Points 
4 Constance Northam Warren, Jr. 97 
Islip Scout John Gibson 91 
Q Windward II B. Dod 94 
Interclub Flying Cloud F. Westin 97 
R Manitou Fred Wyckoff 95 
AA Cats Fatima A. G. Lynn 98 
V Cats Edith 8. R. 8S. Haight 93 
Star Wings Carl and John Pflug (sail-off) 
Indians Pocahontas W.andL. R. Bowden, Jr. 94 
BB Sloops Barbara Ann W. F. Maloney 98 
Shorebirds Red Head Howard E. Post, Jr. 98 
Timber Pt. Boots Charles Lowry 96 
Cape Cod Good Idea Arthur Kenedy 140 
Fire Island Dusty C. H. Pearsall 96 
Amityville Gull J. B. Harris 100 
SS No. 57 F. and T. Day 92 
M Tie between Blue Wing, Ruth Smith, and 
Red Wing, R. L. Smith, Jr. 93 


On Wednesday when the sailboats took a holiday the 
motorboats had their fling and provided exceptionally 
keen runabout competition for a large spectator fleet. 
Fremont B. Abrams and his Jen won a third leg on the 
Livingston Fountain Trophy for 200 horsepower run- 
abouts and retired the prize from competition. John D. 
Carscallen’s Jt Too just beat Jack Rutherfurd’s Why Not 
in the 300 horsepower class and George Olvany, Jr.’s 
Saan won the free-for-all handicap. Only two cruisers 
appeared for the annual distance race and Dr. George 
E. Rice’s Wah-ne-ta III repeated her 1930 triumph in a 
sealed handicap event. 





Marblehead Race Week 
(Continued from page 73) 


It was left for Friday to produce the really atrocious 
conditions. The boats started in a southeast breeze 
to beat to windward, but before the leg was finished the 
wind had blown from seven of the eight points of the 
compass. At times different boats in the same class 
heading for the same mark were reaching, running, and 
beating at the same time, or again craft on opposite 
tacks only a few yards apart sailed parallel courses, 
or those on the same tack were heading in opposite 
directions. To add to the difficulties the fleet never had 
a breeze above zephyr strength, but somehow they all 
finished. 

The final race was held with a little better luck. There 
was a light southeaster just under whitecap strength. 
It hauled considerably towards the southward on the 
weather leg, but the fact that the boats standing east- 
ward found more wind than those heading down the 
shore first evened things up so that there was no decided 
break on either hitch. ; 

Racing under the circumstances prevailing this year 
brought few high lights, although upsets were too nu- 
merous to mention. Among the noteworthy aspects of 
the week was the appearance of Charles Francis Adams 
with Bat. Bat is probably the most outbuilt 25-rater 
available, but he captured three firsts, two seconds, and 
a third in seven starts. Bat had the best reé¢ord of the 
eight Class Q sloops for the week, although she was 
closely pressed by young Charlie Hovey in Robin. 

A list of the trophy winners by classes follows: 

Bar Harbor 31-footers: Eastern and Corinthian, Mingo; 
Boston, Indian. 
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FAST ENOUGH TO WIN FIRSTS —— 
STEADY ENOUGH FOR LONG CRUISES 


Yachtsmen on the West Coast know the “Seyelyn”—know her 
for her graceful lines—for the clean pair of heels that she has 
shown them in many a race. 

Two years ago her owner, Mr. Paul Johnson of Balboa, 
California, installed twin Hall-Scott EXPLORERS of 175 h. p. in 
her and they have given complete satisfaction. Mr. Johnson 
uses his boat continuously, races her frequently, and has cruised 
from Los Angeles to Alaska several times. The EXPLORERS 
give the “Seyelyn” a maximum speed of 18 m. p.h. and a cruis 
ing speed of 15 m. p.h. A boat of this size being driven up to 
18 m. p. h. clearly demonstrates the advantages of the Hall-Scott 


reduction gear. 

This powerful, heavy duty motor will serve you equally 
well... work for you 24 hours each day. Practically free from 
vibration, the EXPLORER is easy to start, economical to operate, 
and takes up the minimum amount of space. May we send you 
complete specifications of the EXPLORER? 








The “Seyelyn” owned by Mr. Paul Johnson of Balboa, California. 
82° overall... 14° beam... 4°10” draft. 


HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Division of American Car and Foundry Motors Company + 254 West 
31st St., New York . . - Berkeley, California - Seattle, Washington 
Vancouver, B. C. - Los Angeles, California - Detroit, Michigan 
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The Most Important 
Decision 


» » » One of the most impor- 
tant decisions you make each 
year with regard to your yacht 
is the choice of the yard in which 
it is to be stored, cared for, and 
re-conditioned for next season; 
or if you desire to dispose 
of it, where it can be reached 
easily and shown to best advan- 
tage. 


» » » Our Hauling, Storing and 
Launching facilities (up to 150 
tons or 125 feet) are the most 
modern and efficient in the Met- 
ropolitan District. 


» » » This new equipment and 
ideal location will appeal to you, 
and we are rapidly establishing 
a reputation for SATISFACTORY 
PRICES AND EXCELLENT WORK. 


» » » We invite you to write 
or call and make inquiries, for 
early reservations of space will 
assure you of the best possible 
attention for your Yacht. 


WALTER H. NowiLL 
CORPORATION 
YACHT CENTER and SHIPYARD 
Orchard Beach + Port Washington, N. Y. 
Port Washington 2370 
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F Class Q 25-raters: Eastern and Boston, Robin; Corinthian, 
at 

Eight-Metre Class: Eastern and Pleon, Amethyst; Boston. 
Armida; Corinthian, Balek 

Seawanhaka Schooners: Eastern and Boston, Mariann: 
Corinthian, Flytie 

Herreshoff Class 8: Eastern, Sea Dog; Pleon, Spindrift; 
Boston, Nightmare; Corinthian, Arrow 

Class X, 30 Square Metres: Eastern, Bacchant; Boston, 
Michl V; Corinthian, unsettled 

Triangle Class: Eastern, Black Bess; Pleon, Blue Bill; Boston, 
Teaser IV; Corinthian, Vagus 

M-B Class: Eastern and Pleon, Kuma; Boston, Caphon, 
Corinthian, unsettled 

Brutal Beasts: First division, Eastern, Pleon, Boston, and 
Corinthian, Wamsutta 

Second Division: Eastern, Zebra; Pleon, Katydid; Boston, 
Bantam; Corinthian, unsettled 

Third division: Eastern, Wego; Pleon, Pokey; Boston, Snap; 
Corinthian, Black Beauty 7 

Fourth division: Eastern and Pleon, Fun; Boston, Mule; 
Corinthian, Jumbo . 

Class R, 20-raters: Eastern and Corinthian, Tabasco V; Bos- 
ton, Taja 

Class K, Sonders: Eastern and Corinthian, Tern; Boston, 
Skeezix 

Class I, 18-footers: Eastern, Nipper; Boston, Speedy; Corin- 
thian, Peggy 

Manchester and Cohasset 17-footers: Eastern, unsettled; 
Pleon, Boston, and Corinthian, Jinz 

Star Class: Eastern and Boston, Meteor; Corinthian, Northern 
Light 

Indians: Eastern, unsettled; Pleon and Corinthian, Peggy; 
Boston, T’wono 

Cottage Park 15-footers; Eastern, unsettled; Boston, 
Geraldine; Corinthian, Joan 

Winthrop 15-footers: Eastern and Corinthian, Prancer; Bos- 
ton, Blitzen 

Special Trophies 


Boston Y. C. Ocean Race: B. Y. C. trophy (fastest corrected 
time), Mingo; Class A, Andiamo; Class B, Mingo, Class C, 
ow Grenadier; Class D schooners, Mariann; Class Q, 

obin 

Hovey Gold Bowl (best race week showing) Eight-Metre 
Class, Robert A. Leeson’s Amethyst * 

Arthur W. Stevens Trophy (best showing race week) for 
Class Q, Charles Francis Adams’s Bat 





From Port Huron to Mackinac 
(Continued from page 74) 


accompanied by the Coast Guard cutter Seminole which 
held a position astern of the fleet during the entire dis- 
tance, keeping in touch with the committee on shore by 
radio. This innovation was much appreciated by both 
officials and the contestants although no occasion for 
assistance presented itself. 

Taken by and large, it was a good race, not spectacu- 
lar but hard fought. Up to the very finish any yacht 
might have won, and each skipper says, “Just wait 
till next year. I’ve learned something.” 

Tabulated results follow: 


Yacht Owner Elapsed Corrected 
Trident Alger Shelden 55:40:10 55:40:10 Ser. 
Melodie R. A. Bell 58:53:41 55:46:34 
Nawanna T. B. Farnsworth 61:07:30 57:25:28 
Spindrift E. A. Anderson 61:33:30 57:36:10 
Barbette Geo. Doan 58:02:45 57:47:36 
Suez II Howard Grant 57:49:40 57:49:40 Ser. 
Grace A. E. Denio 63:20:25 58:37 :38 
Josephine W. A. Petzold 61:06:15 58:47:13 
Charlyn P. C. Williamson 63:31:10 58 :48 :23 
Sea Horse Alfred Huss 63:55:35 61:21:05 
Algonkin J. R. Wilde 65:34:20 65:03:29 
Red Arrow J. W. Vaughan 72:46 :46 70:12:16 
Silhouette Esmond Avery 77:13:45 73:49:28 
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“ DORADE” 


... Lransatlantic Winner... 


EVERDUR-Fastened 


Designed primarily for coast- 
wise sailing, the Everdur- 
fastened Dorade wins Trans- 
atlantic Race! Designed by 
Sparkman & Stephens, Inc.; 
built by Minneford Yacht 
Yard for Vice-Commodore 
Roderick Stephens and Olin 
J. Stephens of the Larchmont 
Yacht Club. 
































ANACONDA COPPER & BRASS 
SS Ee 





By virtue of her speedy 17 day, 1 hour 
run, the fast-sailing, Everdur-fastened 
Dorade set a new all-time record for 
small boats in winning this year’s Trans- 
atlantic Race. 


Dorade’s planking, like that of every 
other boat designed by Sparkman & 
Stephens, Inc., during the past two years, 
is fastened with screws of Everdur—the 
nonrusting, ductile, strength-of-steel 
alloy of Anaconda Copper (96% ), silicon 
and manganese. 


\ \ Sparkrhan & Stephens say, ‘“‘We have 
\ found that\Everdur fastenings have given 


such complete satisfaction in every way 
Hat we will continue to specify Everdur 
all new construction.”’ 


ADE-MARK “EVERDUR'' IS. REGISTERED IN THE U.S. PATENT OFFICE. 


AMERICAN Brass COMPANY 
General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 


~ 
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Modern Convenience 


The yachtsman, who steps aboard our 77-foot cruising 
yacht for the first time, is usually amazed at the com- 
pleteness of the living accommodations, the large 
spacious cabins, the comfortable dining salon, the 
unusual amount of usable deck space. A further in- 
spection reveals that these remarkably comfortable 
accommodations have been achieved without sacrifice 
of beauty, seaworthiness or speed. 

YOU are invited to inspect the 77-footers now being built at our 


Shipyard. If you cannot come personally, full details, plans, interior 
and exterior views will be sent on request. 


For over thirty years The New York Yacht, Launch & Engine Co., 
has specialized in the design and construction of fine power yachts 
to individual specifications. Why not let our designers discuss your 
ideas and requirements with you and submit plans and specifications? 


These Specifications Will Interest You 





16-foot Beam 

Double-planked Hull 

Decks of Teak 

Houses of Mahogany 

Two Double Staterooms 

Two Single Staterooms 

Two Bathrooms with Curtis 
Ejector type Toilets 

Combination Dining and Living 
Room in large Deck House 

Captain’s Stateroom adjoining 
Pilot House 

Heated throughout by hot water 


system 
Galley running full width of boat 


Quarters forward for Crew of 
Four 

Frigidaire Ice Machine 

Decatur Pressure Water System 

110-volt Electric Generator 

Bilge Pump 

Electric Windlass 

15-foot Tender 

12-foot Dinghy 

Unusual Appointments and Re- 
finements 

Powered with either Gasoline 
or Diesel Motor 























The New York 
Yacht, Launch & Engine Co. 
Morris Heights, New York City 


Phone: LUdlow 7-2000 
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Larchmont Gathers a Great Fleet 
(Continued from page 62) 


ranks of the grown-ups. We need worry little about the 
coming generation of yachtsmen; they’re well on their 
way and will be giving their elders a rub before we 
realize it. 

Only two of Class M appeared, Prestige and Istalena. 
The former, sailed by her owner, H. 8S. Vanderbilt, 
took the series by a single point. They made beautiful 
starts, too, going over the line on the last day with 
barely a streak of daylight showing between their masts. 
Close racing marked the contest of the ‘‘Twelves,” 
H. B. Plant’s Clytie capturing the series with Iris but 
two points behind. Chinook, owned by Howard Whitney, 
Jr., took first place in the ‘‘ Forties” by a single point, 
scoring 30 to the 29 hung up by Shawara. 

Among the ‘‘ Tens,’ Carroll Alker sailed the Nautilus 
to victory while Van S. Merle-Smith’s T’hisbe cleaned 
up in the “Eights.” Wilmer Hanan’s Nautilus took 
first place in the “‘ Thirties” and Howard, Curry won a 
hard fought victory in Class R with Gypsy, Robin and 
Cotton Blossom tied for second place. A. E. Luders, Jr., 
cleaned up the “‘Sixes” with Totem. 

The Interclubs turned out in force, there being usu- 
ally a couple of dozen fighting for the lead. First honors 
went to R. P. Manny’s Blue Streak after a week of hot 
racing. Bluejacket led the Victories, and Notus, Surinam 
and Aurora sailed to a triple tie among the “‘S”’ boats. 
The Atlantics were another hot class, with a big turn- 
out every day. The Stars also were on hand in numbers 
and were raced in two divisions, Grey Fox leading the 
class by a small margin. The Handicap Class had some 
close contests, first place in both first and second 
divisions being won by a single point. The Wee Scot win- 
ner also led by the same narrow margin. 

The point score follows: 

Cuass M. Prestige, 8; Istalena, 7. 

12-Metre. Clytie, 30; Iris, 28; Anitra, 25; Cantitoe, 25. 

N. Y. Y. C. Forties. Chinook, 30; Shawara, 29; 
Typhoon, 25; Rowdy, 24. 

10-Metre. Nautilus, 35; Valencia, 32; Revenge, 30; 
Branta, 25. 

8-MetreE. Thisbe, 35; Gitane, 31; Sasqua, 22; Rangoon, 
20. 

N. Y. Y. C. Turrtizs. Nautilus, 28; Oriole, 26. 

Crass R. Gypsy, 48; Robin, 44; Cotton Blossom, 44. 

Hanpicap Cuiass, Division 1. Alsumar, 37; Azor, 36; 
Narwhal, 28. 

Hanpicap Crass, Division 2. Anitra, 40; Wasp, 39; 
Paumonok, 38. 

6-MetrRE. Totem, 32; Bob Kat II, 30; Mars, 28. 

InTERCLUBS. Blue Streak, 135; Diane, 116; Wildcat, 
114; Chinook, 109; Alberta, 108; Aileen, 104. 

Victory Cuass. Bluejacket, 68; Reveille, 62; Nike, 55; 
Flapper, 51. 

Crass 8. Notus, Surinam, Aurora, 55; Seadog, 50. 

ATLANTIC ONE-DesiGN Cuiass. Ranee, 200; Mistral, 
172; Budge, 168; Rumour, 164; Scheepje, 160. 

Star Crass: Grey Fox, 133; Orion, 130; Okla III, 124; 
Bandit II, 119; Vesta, 110. 

Hanpicap Cuass, Division 3. Trio, 26; Nereid II, 
24; Sayonara II, 19. 

Hanpicap Crass, Div. 4. Twinette, 28; Bamba, 26. 

InDIAN Harsor Pirates. Galvez, 34; Billy Bones, 31; 
Yoho, 28; Penzance, 28. 

Sounp Juniors. Jack Conover, 26; Sarah Whiting, 22; 
Sherman Stevens, 16. 

STAMFORD ONE-DesiGn Ciass. Virginia, 32; Loon II, 
29; Little Hope, 29. 

LARCHMONT BuLv’s Eyss. Bullfrog, 18; Bullfinch, 14. 

Wee Scots. Wee Budlet, 128; Pelican, 127; Wee 
Skylark, 123; Wee Piper, 118. 
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PROMPT 
SERVICE 


CLEAN 
STORAGE 





U.S.S. CONSTITUTION PASSING 


PEIRCE & KILBURN, INC. YARD 


AUGUST 6, 1931 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


























OUR NEW MEMBER of the FAMILY 


“NEw JERSEY’’ 
No. 339 


Yacht Sea Green 
Anti-Fouling Composition 


The Latest and MoSt Powerful Paint Perfeiled 
for the Proteétion of Yacht “Bottoms 
SPECIFICATIONS: 


COLOR — Light Sea Green 
FINISH — Gloss 


SCRAPING — Not necessary. Wears down 
evenly. Saves labor charges 


REPAINTING — Hand scrub brush, to re- 
move slime, and apply paint as found in the 
can 


RESULTS —A _ perfect racing bottom, well 
protected against worms and barnacles. 


Send for color card and prices 
NEW JERSEY PAINT WORKS 


Harry Louderbough, Inc. 
Wayne and Fremont Streets 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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YOU NEED THIS 
SPALDING-DAREX YACHTING SHOE 


This shoe is dedicated to yachtsmen of lake or sea. Quite 
amphibious — it’s almost as comfortable when wet as 


when dry. 


The reason? — The specially selected white chrome elk 
leather with smooth black saddle is unharmed by water — 
salt or fresh. And it is made entirely without a There's 
nothing to rust, bruise bare feet or mar smooth decks. 


Of course, we’ve added the new Darex Insulating Soles. 
They're completely nautical since they're smooth yet slip- 
proof, firm but flexible, durable and waterproof. Their 
wedge heels have no corners to catch or trip you. Comfort 
is their strong point. 


Worry no more about nautical footwear. Your voyage ends 
at our nearest shop, or, if pressed for time, send your order 
direct to us. The Skipper. Price $8.00 per pair. 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO+ DETROIT+> SAN FRANCISCO 


AN D DiTtTtTSsSoOon 


| Yachtsmen ATTENTION! 
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CARL 
ZEESS 


BINOCULARS 


Official Service Binoculars on the 
BREMEN and EUROPA 


The last word in liners and the ultimate in 
binoculars—a natural combination! 

The 7-power “Binoctar”, shown here, is 
also the official binocular of the U.S. Navy, 
and a favorite of yachtsmen. A wonderful 
night glass with an extremely wide field of 
view—128 yds. at a distance of 1000 yds. 

See the “Binoctar”, also its brother, the 
twin-focusing “Binoctem”, and other Zeiss 
models—at leading dealers. 

Write for Literature 
RES CARL ZEISS, Inc. 485 Fifth Ave., New York 
728 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 





The 
MARBLEHEAD 
CRUISER 


Owners are enthusiastic about its unique double stateroom de- 
sign, its low price of $5650 and its operating economy of only 
4% cents a mile. 

Never has there been such downright value in a 34’ cruiser. 
The MARBLEHEAD has power, comfort, seaworthiness, every 


refinement you can imagine. 








Let us tell you more about it. 


STAPLES, JOHNSON & CO. 
Biddeford, Maine 





STAPLES, JOHNSON &. CO. 
BIDDEFORD, MAINE 
Please tell me more about the MARBLEHEAD Cruiser. 
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Real Pirates 
(Continued from page 68) 


salvage on her would be paid. One of the industrious 
Martins was his business partner, and him he had ap- 
pointed valuator. The brig’s cargo, consisting of iron- 
ware, crockery, pots, pans, dry goods, package freight 
and lumber, was worth $140,000. Before the unlading 
even of the felonious third had been completed, the 
Hon. Stedman Rawlins, much to the Dutch governor’s 
disgust, had despatched his Britannic Majesty’s sloop- 
of-war Emulous to St. Eustatius and had carried off the 
Carraboo, cargo and all, with a strong hand. The brig lay 
moored in the roadstead of Basseterre to which the 
Argentine Ladies soon after came in charge of a crew 
from the Victor. 

Evidence was introduced to show that the Argentine 
Ladies had overhauled the Carraboo and a French brig 
in company off Gibraltar. The merchantmen were un- 
armed and made no resistance when boarded by the 
pirate’s gig. The companies of both brigs were trans- 
ferred to the schooner’s hold, the seamen being kept 
down below and the officers and passengers being 
allowed the freedom of the deck. On the pretext that the 
cargoes of the two brigs contained “contraband” for the 
aid and comfort of the nation of Spain, the pirates told 
their prisoners that their vessels were being sent in for 
adjudication by a prize court. 

After two days, when the Canary Islands were in 
sight, two of the Carraboo’s boats were hoisted out and 
brought alongside the schooner, and all the prisoners 
were bundled into them and told to row for Lanzarote, 
the nearest land. The skipper of the Argentine Ladies 
gave Captain Cook, of the Carraboo, $20 and the French 
captain $10, on parting. This scarcely seemed reasonable 
compensation for their lost vessels, but, as he cheerfully 
told them, it would come in handy when they landed. 
“And pirates,’ he added, “do not treat their victims 
that way.”’ There was no walking of the plank. In fact, 
authenticated instances of this favorite form of exercise 
in pirate fiction are exceedingly hard to find. The ma- 
jority of the vessels taken by these pirates had been 
Spanish. They began with a Spanish felucca, laden with 
iron. They ended with the Carraboo. One of their prizes 
had been the American ship Peru, of Nantucket. 

The commissioners and the jury in St. Kitts made 
short work of the trials. Two English-speaking pirates 
saved their necks by turning King’s evidence. One of the 
crew had been a poor devil of a blacksmith where the 
schooner refitted in Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas. He 
had fallen sick and got into debt to his boarding house 
keeper for $30. The boarding house keeper sold him to 
the pirates for that sum. This blacksmith, two cabin 
boys, and five men who had joined in the Canaries some 
time after the capture of the Carraboo, were pardoned 
by the court on condition of serving ten years with good 
behavior in the British navy. The pirate cook was also 
released. They had impressed him out of a captured 
Portuguese vessel. 

The others suffered the extreme penalty. Two days 
after the trial the pirate captain, Joseph Lazaro Buysan, 
native of Majorca, two Spanish lieutenants, and eight 
others, were carried in two carts to the upper end of the 
bay ending Basseterre Roads — where Hood, by the 
way, beat De Grasse in 1782 — and there were all 
hanged on one scaffold. Two days later ten more dangled 
under the palm trees. And the next day the remaining 
seven who had been convicted danced on air. The spot 
is a strangely silent grove of palms to this day, and the 
blacks of St. Kitts avoid it, because, as they say, there 
are ‘‘jumbies’” there — ghosts. It was here “Mr. 
Freddy” saw the silver scapulars and crucifixes around 
the necks of the skeletons. 
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=S Che Yachtsman as Host 


—~ must realize that the comfort of his guests and his 
=~ : family greatly depends on the good quality and sea- 
SS worthiness of his linens. 

SS Nothing reflects more the Yachtsman’s good taste 
== than a carefully chosen outfit of linens, in harmonious 
SS colors and typical sea patterns. 

S=~ Mosse concentrate their thoughts and efforts on 
= pleasing the fastidious Yachtsman and supplying 
a him with linens that look good, last a long time, and 
SS are reasonably priced. 


——— NEW YORK: 750 Fifth Avenue 
<== SAN FRANCISCO: 478 Post Street Headquarters for Yacht Linens 

















A PROTECTED HARBOR 


A protected harbor means more than mere quiet waters 
in which to moor your yacht. It means that erosion will 
not steal the valuable land from your waterfront. It 
means that your beach will not be washed away with 
every storm. A partial lagoon is easily formed and land 
built up where desired. 

May we send you an illustrated booklet describing in 
detail some of our products which are suited for clubs 
and private estates? 


The WALSH-BUGBEE CO., Inc. 


Marine Engineers 
ALLAN B. WALSH, Pres. & Gen. Sales Manager 


Factory Office New York Sales Office 
206 East Hanover St., Trenton, N. J. 4 West 56th Street 
Telephone: Trenton 6257-6258 Telephone: Bryant 9-1180 
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Steer 


Straight 


The Finest Sparkling Table Water 


Bottled Only with its 


Own Natural Gas. Re- 
tains its Sparkling 
Effervescence longer. 


Sole Importers: Apollinaris Agency Co., Fifth Avenue at 42nd Street, New York 











WINNER 


OCEAN 


“DORADE” 


Olin Stephens— Designer, Owner, Skipper 


EQUIPPED 


“MOST USEFUL 
GADGET 
ON BOAT,” 
REPORTS 
MR. STEPHENS 


KENYON 
MARINE SPEEDOMETER 


KENYON INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
564 E. FIRST STREET . BOSTON, MASS. 
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Some of the pirates left piteous letters. One named 
Japoroni gave the prison chaplain a missive for his 
mother which brought tears from the eyes of the bearer 
of the message. Another, Peter White, had been ki<- 
napped on board the pirate ship, and did not know 
where he was until he woke up after a carouse. 

No effort was made to prove that these men had 
killed, murdered, or slain on the high seas; or even to 
show that any of the crews they had set adrift in peril of 
the deep had perished. They were convicted as pirates 
because they had unlawfully seized ships and goods afloat. 

The Argentine Ladies lay at anchor in the bay op- 
posite the scaffold, her red flag — she did not fly the 
skull-and-crossbones — hoisted at half mast under the 
British ensign. Minute by minute, as 28 of her former 
crew were launched into eternity, the 32-pounder gun 
belched black acclamation of their doom. 





Under the Southern Cross © 
(Continued from page 54) 


delay in reaching New Caledonia. The only alternative 
was to seek some port that offered new and striking 
material for the movie camera, at the same time bearing 
away in the general direction of home. 

Accordingly, a course was laid for Rapa, one of the 
southernmost islands of the Tuamotu group, lying in 
about 28° South, 145° West. Working through the belt 
of Southeast Trades, the Narwhal was headed toward 
the Roaring Forties. Here she ran into the westerlies for 
which this part of the world is famous and the old ship 
ran her easting down with a vengeance, her navigator 
working by dead reckoning for days at a time, in the 
total absence of the sun. Due to currents, possible errors 
in dead reckoning, and a hundred and one other things 
that can happen to a ship, they missed the.islands and 
the Narwhal’s crew began to despair of ever seeing Rapa. 

By this time the overworked commissary was sadly 
depleted. All hands were hungry for something besides 
boiled rice and beans. There was rice for breakfast, 
beans for lunch and boiled rice for dinner. Coffee, milk, 
sugar, butter, flour, meat — all these had long since at- 
tained to the standard of luxuries. Getting down toward 
the bottom of the rice and bean supply, which by now 
was full of weevils, someone recalled having seen two 
barrels of salt beef down below somewhere, taken over 
with the ship when she changed hands. Nobody knew 
exactly how old this was, but it might be worth trying. 
At first they were a bit squeamish about eating it, but 
they soon got over that. 

Disappointed at having missed Rapa, the course was 
laid for the Marquesas. As they worked to the north’ard, 
with the breath of the Southeast Trades filling the 
royals, the hungry, thirsty, ragged rovers found Pit- 
cairn Island in their path. They now cared little about 
the picture possibilities of the place, interest being 
focused on the island as a source of food. 

Soon after the main yard was backed and the ship 
hove to, three boatloads of natives came aboard. 
Beholding a piratical looking crew, the islanders were at 
first timid about trading. But they were soon reassured, 
as the men were only too eager to trade their last few 
belongings for a bunch of bananas, an armful of cocoa- 
nuts or a basketful of oranges. 

Life now looked much rosier to the Narwhal’s crew as 
their ship headed up to Hiva Hoa, which was raised 
after a short run. The only point where supplies were 
obtainable was'on a lee shore, and there was no longer 
the trusty old motor-whaleboat to fall back on, this 
having been sold at Noumea to help tide over the 
financial stringency. 

The question was solved by simply not entering the 
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AN EXPERIENCED YACHTSMAN WRITES 





W. V. Kidder 
President of Pyroil Co. 


Former publisher of 
“Open Exhaust”’ 


Past President of M.V.P.B.A. 


Author of many technical 
articles on yachting and 
powerboating 


Be sure that you, too, get satisfac- 
tion and value for your boating 
dollars by purchasing a Richardson 
Cruisabout. Send for the Cruis- 
about booklet ‘“‘F-31"’ or inspect 
these beautiful cruisers at: Bruns- 
Kimball & Co., 5th Ave. and 15th 
St., New York City; Frank D. 
Homan, 78 Riverside Ave., Amity- 
ville, L. I.; Walter H. Moreton 
Corp., 1043 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


yi 





‘‘Dean,”’ Mr. Kidder’s Double Cabin Richardson Cruisabout which 
has proved exceptionally satisfactory after exhaustive tests. 


RICHARDSON BOAT CO., INC., 369 Sweeney St., N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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RICHARDSON CRUISABOUTS 





















Flexifour. 10 to 15 H, P, and 25 H, P. 

lor small cruisers and runabouts, Single—é to 8 H.P. Reliable utility 

ounilasien =e i Blue Jacket—47 I. P. de luxe run 
auxiliaries, tenders and boats motor of dories, fish boats, about arid speed boat power 


ers, etc. 


Motors for 
Many Purposes 


For thirty years Universal motors have 
made enviable records in boats of all kinds. 
These motors “stand up” longer—use less 
gas and oil—run more quietly and smooth- 
ly—yet cost no more than other genuine 
marine motors. That is because .they are 
precision built—with correct marine cooling 
systems—oil tight, water tight, and com- 
pression tight cylinder heads and blocks— 
split crankcase construction and numerous 
other high quality features. 

You can get Universal motors in 6 to 
115 H. P. Singles, Fours, Sixes and Eights. 
Direct drive or inbuilt silent reduction drive. 
All motors available in right and left rota- 
tions—larger sizes in True- 
Twins. 

Send for interesting and 
valuable literature. Address 


UNIVERSAL MoTor Co. 
113 Universal Drive 
Oshkosh Wisconsin 





Superfour—35 to 45 H. P. Husky 
power for cruisers, auxiliaries and 
‘oF boats 













n Sixes and Twin’ Eights—The 


nly correct marine twin-sc 






rew 
rs in their class. 120 to 230 H. P, 








Marine Electric Plants—IKW to 
3SKW, AC and DC. 




















ACROSS A MILE OF 
THICK BLACK SEA 


NY light will work when it’s new .. . but 

the searchlight that meets every emer- 
gency, regardless of age, is the only safe, 
sound searchlight investment. 
The U. S. Government cannot afford to take 
a chance...they have adopted C & F 
Searchlights for the past thirty years because 
they are built for sea-service. Sturdy, solid 
bronze throughout; precision optical ground 
glass mirror reflectors; powerful, penetrating 
special projection glo s...make C & F 
searchlights dependable and far reaching. 


Investigate before you invest. 
‘Mail the coupon today. 


iv 
oe 


Manufacturers of 
high grade Search- 
lights and Floodlights 
... standard Govern- THE CARLISLE & FINCH CO. 
ment equipment for 249 E. Clifton Ave. 
more than 30 years. Cincinnati, Ohio 


The CARLISLE & FINCH CO., Cincinnati, Ohio (v] 
Please send ames as indicated by check mark . . . 

C Catalogue I (incandescent) () Catalogue A (arc) 

0 Catalogue F (floodlights) 
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THE RENOCO FOLDING LIFE RAFT 


Is compact and light in weight. It is simple in construction with 
lifetime durability — fully guaranteed. The ease and speed 
with which Renoco can be put into operation is one of its mar- 
velous features — splendid for sports. Different sizes adapted 
to all types of boats — large or small. The Renoco Folding 
Life Raft is from one-half to one-quarter the price of other 
rafts. 
PRICE LIST 

1 Square Raft... 1— 2 persons, $12.00 

2 Square Raft 2— 4 persons, 21.00 

4 Square Raft , 36.00 

6 Square Raft 8-10 persons, 51.00 

Larger sizes on application 


SEE YOUR DEALER 


or send us your order direct. Shipped express prepaid on receipt of check. 
Rafts sent on approval when request is accompanied by usual references. 


Renoco Folding Life Raft & Appliance Corp. 


261 Broadway 2 New York, N. Y. 


























Congratulations to Olin Stephens and the 
Corinthian crew of ‘““Dorade,” winner of 
the Trans-Atlantic Race 


The BALTIMORE COPPER PAINT COMPANY is proud 
of the fine performance of this yacht which uses REGATTA 
COPPER BRONZE for her bottom coating. 


REGATTA bronze and green bottom paints are unexcelled 
for smoothness and anti-fouling qualities. 


BALTIMORE COPPER PAINT CO. 
BALTIMORE AND NEW YORK CITY 
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bottleneck harbor. Instead, they passed along the in- 
viting, palm-fringed shores to the bay of Hana Manu, 
uninhabited but with plenty of good water and affording 
an excellent anchorage. While the food foragers were 
busy, another group scoured the beach for driftwood. 
This was badly needed, for during the past few weeks, 
in the absence of anything else to burn, the cook had 
fed the galley range with sections of the cabin furniture. 

Even with fruit, water and a couple of pigs, there was 
still much to be desired. The settlement at Atuona was 
presumably well stocked with provisions; but to strike 
overland for the other side was out of the question. 
So the 18-foot ship’s boat was rigged and dispatched 
with Scott and two others, to make the passage. At the 
outset this seemed a simple matter; but the week’s trip 
would make a story in itself — what with continually 
baling a leaky boat that was finally dismasted, making 
a run for the beach and being hauled out of the surf by 
the natives. 

Her commissary once more well stocked, the Narwhal 
dropped Hana Manu astern and made a one-day run 
across to Ua Huka where they hoped to get some good 
picture material. Ua Huka did yield some excellent 
pictures, but the rocky shores of the little island came 
perilously close to writing finis to the career of a glorious 
ship and making castaways of her roving crew. 

First, the landing party came to grief in the surf when 
the lifeboat was capsized and the camera sunk in eight 
feet of breakers. It was finally recovered, undamaged. 
Then, when the ship was about to sail, she was taken 
flat aback just as the anchor swung clear of the bottom. 
With no time, and with very little room, to spare, it was 
let go again, almost under the very rocks of the island’s 
towering sides. Just how much cable to pay out was a 
question demanding nice judgment — if not enough, the 
ship would soon drift onto the rocks; if too much, she 
would batter herself to pieces, being that close. As it 
was, the skipper paid out exactly enough cable, and 
when his ship brought up, her stern was so close to the 
shore that they could toss a bucket over to dry land. 
This meant kedging out. Those who have ever kedged a 
ship out of a tight place with a small boat and a stiff 
breeze know just how much back-breaking work it takes. 
After laboring all night, the dawn found the old bark far 
enough offshore to get underway again. 

It was a two-day run to Nukahiva, which turned out 
to be the last stop. While the cameraman was climbing 
about, hurriedly grinding out film, Scott and a few 
others were bargaining for provisions’ at the trader’s 
store; but they found the market to be all in the trader’s 
favor — no competition. The upshot of it was that the 
trader got their last dollar. Food was now once more the 
big issue, and when they cleared from Nukahiva on the 
last leg of the homeward passage it looked like nothing 
so much as a race with the bottom of the flour barrel. 

As the shores of the little island faded out in the twi- 
light, the young adventurers’ thoughts were not at all 
concerned with the fact that this would be their last 
glimpse of the lands they had set out to find and explore 
over a year before. They were homeward-bounders now. 

One fine morning, Cape Mendicino loomed out of the 
mist. A few minutes later the sun broke through. 
A Red Stacker wallowed out to meet them. A line was 
put aboard and the doughty old sea warrior and her 
roving crew passed in through the Heads. They were 
home, after a 75-day passage. 

They had had eighteen months of deep water adven- 
turing. It was plain that the expedition would yield no 
dividends in cash — toward the end it came perilously 
close to yielding no food — but the pay in terms of that 
alluring will-o’-the-wisp known as adventure was more 
than enough to make each of the fifteen young sailors 
independently wealthy to the end of his days. 
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Positive in operation. No hollow 
shafts or levers. No springs or cams. 
Guaranteed to drive ahead, feather 
and reverse without jamming. Will 
function perfectly in all positions. 





FEATHERED 








con 


Hyde products are preferred 

by discriminating yachts- 

men. Our reputation is built 
on performance. 


Made of 
best 
bronze 


Hyde Automatic Feathering Propellers 


remove the drag of solid wheels when the boat is under sail 
Owners of auxiliary type boats should learn of the advantages of these propellers 





Babbitt 
lined 


HYDE STUFFING BOX 





WORKING 


— 


Our booklet describes addi- 

tional products and contains 

valuable — Write 
or it. 


Hyde turbine propellers for speed and efficiency. Hyde no-weed propellers for weed-infested waters. Hyde 
stuffing boxes, stern bearings and adjustable struts. Bronze and steel shafting, set screws, lag screws and hanger bolts. 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY 


BATH, ME. 
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BREWSTER 'S 
SHIPYARD 


Bay Shore, L. I., + Phone 2459 





Covered Storage Wet Storage 


Land Storage 


EXCELLENT STO R AG E FACILITIES 


FOUR STEEL STORAGE BUILDINGS 
TEN SETS RAILWAYS 
FIRST CLASS MACHINE SHOP 
TWO YACHT BASINS 


SIX ACRES © We offer the Best 


Storage Facilities 
ON THE SOUTH SHORE OF LONG ISLAND 





We Will Store Over 300 Boats This Fall 
RESERVE YOUR SPACE NOW 


We have a force of skilled mechanics, carpenters, 
painters and marine mechanics at mini- 
mum wage scale at your disposal 
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LUDERS ACCEPTS THE 
RESPONSIBILITY OF 
PRODUCING THE FINEST! 
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LUDERS MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 
Ss. M FORD aS 
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436" Dist de % SPEED BOAT 
Graduated in al MODEL 
Points — 360° 


FOLLOW THE ARROW 


NOW THE NEW DIALINE COMPASS 
MAKES STEERING POSITIVE & EASY 


IMPLY set the top dial to the course and steer by the 

parallel lines. Having set the dial it is impossible to forget 

the course. Simply head the boat so that the parallel lines point 
to the white line. 

Made in two styles; No. 330 as shown above for speed boats, 
runabouts, etc., with bracket and adjuster for dashboard 
mounting. No. 335 sail or motor boat model with gimbals and 
mahogany box. Always steady in a seaway. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS 


111 CYPRESS STREET BROOKLINE, MASS. 














“All right, Steward, 


we'll get a SHIPMATE!” 


Even a good cook can’t turn out first rate 
meals on a second rate range. 

Equip your galley with a SHIPMATE;; give 
the cook the best equipment obtainable. 

A SHIPMATE will satisfy him no matter 
what kind of fuel he likes to use: coal, wood, 
briquets, gas, kerosene or diesel fuel oil. 


THE STAMFORD FOUNDRY COMPANY 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


SHIPMATE 
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“Siren” and “Elizabeth” Win Mackinac Race 
(Continued from page 49) 


the way up to Point Betsie, where the wind let go and 
the yachts drifted along until a southwester came in 
before sundown and hardened as the night advanced. 
It is a straight run of some 60 miles from N. Manitou 
Lightvessel to Skilligalee, and a sharp steep sea was 
piled up, catching the boats under the counter and 
shooting them along in imminent danger of broaching 
to, while every now and then one would slop aboard. 

The last 25 miles up the Straits was a never-to-be-for- 
gotten run in a freshening westerly breeze, almost dead 
aft, a poor point of sailing for theschooners. But with spin- 
nakers bulging hard and spilling into ballooners, eight 
yachts drove for the finish line in a column stretching 
some four or five miles in length, each holding tena- 
ciously to the position she had won in 300 miles of sailing. 
And in the same order as they rounded Waugechance 
they swept across the finish line at regular intervals and 
got the finishing gun from the committee headquarters 
ashore. It was only when corrected times had been 
figured that many of them knew how they stood in the 
race, 

Siren, as already stated, was so close to Dorello that 
there was no doubt about her victory in the racing 
division. The little Princess, well sailed all the way, 
also slipped in close enough to the big yawl to get second 
place by a matter of some 31 minutes, so the best 
Dorello could get was a third. Then came the old Cap- 
sicum, and the Vagabond, with Illinois bringing up the 
rear. 

In the larger cruising division, Bagheera, Quicksilver 
and Elizabeth all finished within 34 minutes, with the 
last of the three placing first. Katinka, with her big 
handicap, was not to be denied, and by finishing early 
in the afternoon took third place. Velma beat out 
Privateer for second place in the Class B schooners by 1 
minute and 53 seconds. 

To me, it was a great race, more interesting than 
many ocean races because one always had competitors 
in sight throughout the long run, and because the many 
changes in course in the last hundred miles always 
offered a chance to get a jump on the other fellow, or 
for a “break” that might improve one’s position. The 
water was just as wet and sails were just as hard to 
handle as on salt water, and the sailing was just as keen, 
if not keener, because one always works harder when 
other boats are in sight. Also, the navigation had to be 
watched a bit more carefully. And although I have 
formally foresworn any more long distance races in the 
future, I very much fear that if I am ever asked to sail 
to Mackinac again I won’t have the strength to refuse. 


SUMMARY 
Racine Division 
Yacht Owner Club Elapsed Corrected 
Siren A. E. & L. L. Karas Chicago 60:45:04 55:24:24 Ist 
Princess Jedraykowski & Jackson Park 63:05:43 57:57:16 2nd 
Kallgren 
Dorello O. Lyman Dwight Milwaukee 58:58:47 58:28:2 3rd, and Time Prize 
Capsicum Harold Flemming Milwaukee 69:21:35 62:37:50 
Vagabond Purtell-Stone Synd. Milwaukee 66:47:18 65:02:12 
Illinois A. H. Newman St. Joe River 67:05:38 66:32:43 
Cruising Division 
ynn A. Williams Chicago 61:54:35 55:45:27 Ist 
Benedict, Jr. C.C.of A. 61:20:15 55:57:03 2nd 


iy 


Elizabeth 
Bagheera 
Katinka 
Velma 
Privateer 


& A 

. C. Schoenwerk Chicago 69:32:27 56:42:00 3rd & Ist B. Div. 
. A. Redmon Jackson Park 67:38:54 58:20:33 2nd B. Div. 

. C. Wright & Chicago 67:32:04 58:22:26 3rd B. Div. 

A. B. Scott 

. E. Peirce Chicago 61:27:40 58:55:42 3rd A. Div. 

bert Schaddelee Chicago 68:05:47 59:04:40 

as. Bissell White Lake 67:53:03 59:05:54 


Quicksilver IT 
Hilaria 
Aurora III 
Cleo 

Circe 

Bimesa II 
Victory 
Cynthia 
Bangalore 


> ak Et Qmon 


. V.E. Nordberg Milwaukee 67:38:51 63:03:09 
. A. Halperin Columbia 69:18:36 65:21:26 
i. F. Knight Toledo 65:39:33 65:39:33 
‘ar! Norberg Columbia 77:15:26 66:09:39 
L. E. Plym Chicago 89:18:16 77:58:32 
.H. & M.S. Ross St. Joe River 86:29:30 77:58:36 
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: a oComue) (oa 
| with old drydocking equipment 


Yards laid out and equipped by Crandall 
stand the best chance for big profits, 
which has been proven by many yards— 
now Crandall equipped. 


Let us send you 
more information. 


THE 
CRANDALL ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 
134 Main Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Designers & Builders 


Floating Drydocks 
Marine Service Station 


Yacht Railways 
Shipyard Layout 
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You take no chances hen you | 
Lbe thitse “ike touted Matine Pasnts 


Old Salem Yacht White : 
Jersey City Copper Paints 
McInnes Green Composition} 


(DEPENDABLE ANTI-FOULING AND RACING COMPOSITION) 
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Grape- 
Grower 


Garrett 


says: 


“Before prohibition I made the 
only American Champagne 
that sold at imported prices. 
Paul Garrett Special was good 
Champagne. It was the result 
of the experience of my family 
who had been growing and fer- 
menting grapes since 1835. 
“But it was not as good as 
Vintners. I wish I could per- 
suade the American public of 
this fact. Of course, I under- 
stand that it is perfectly incred- 
ible that Champagne of such 
qualitycan be made in the home, 
legally. If I could say it with 
bottles instead of with words, 
the problem of prohibition 
would be solved for everyone. . 
_ Grape—Grower Garrett 


Your satisfaction absolutely 
guaranteedin writing. Soldon- 
ly in accordance with all State 


and Federal Prohibition laws. 


VINTNERS CONCENTRATED 
CHAMPAGNE 
SPARKLING BURGUNDY 
BURGUNDY 

SAUTERNE 

‘CHABLIS 

CLARET and 

RHINE 

GRAPES 


15 MOORE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
BOWLING GREEN 9-8070 





Of Interest to the Skipper 


(Continued from page 87) 


New Tell-Tale 
This useful article was designed by an old 
racing yachtsman who had used one for 
years. The ball bearing makes it sensitive to 
the slightest puff of. wind and the feather 
will always hold true. It will stand a full 


A sensitive tell-tale for the racing man 


season’s racing. It may be renewed at a 
small cost. The bearing is enclosed to ex- 
clude dirt and will last a full season without 
oiling. 

The metal parts are made of aluminum. 


“Caroline” 

Eldridge R. Johnson’s new Diesel yacht 
Caroline, a clipper bowed vessel designed by 
Henry J. Gielow, Inc., was launched from 
the ways of the Bath Iron Works on July 
18th. She is 279’ over all, 38’ beam and 15’ 





“Caroline,” E.R. Johnson’s 279-foot Diesel 
yacht built at Bath from designs by H. J. 
Gielow, Inc. 


draft. Two 1500 h.p. Cooper-Bessemer 
Diesels give her a speed of 16 m.p.h. She 
is said to be the largest Diesel vessel built 
in this country since 1926 and the largest 
yacht launched from an American yard this 
year. 

The owner’s quarters are amidships, ex- 
tending the full width of the ship, with two 
bath rooms and two wardrobes adjoining. 
Aft are the seven guest rooms, each with 
its own bath. Seven foot sliding doors permit 
any two adjacent rooms to be thrown into 
one. On the main deck are an enormous 
living room, dining room, smoking room, 
dressing room with shower, and lobby with 
passenger elevator. On the upper deck are 
a lounge and an observation room, radio 
room and captain’s room. Pilot house and 
chart room are on the bridge deck. The 
yacht is heated, cooled and ventilated by 
a single thermostatic installation. Her fuel 
omg gives a cruising radius of 25,000 
miles. 





KO KCK 


YACHT 
RACING 


OR 
AERODYNAMICS 
OF SAIL AND 
RACING TACTICS 


By 
Manfred Curry 


DIKE 


A liberal education in suc- 
cessful racing of small craft. 
A complete and compre- 
hensive study of sails— 
theoretical and practical. 
No racing man can afford 
to be without this book. 
A new edition embodying 
many of Dr. Curry’s later 
experiments and con- 


clusions. 
DIKE 


PRICE 


$7.50 
POSTPAID 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


YACHTING 


INC. 


205 East 42nd Street 
New York City 
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Lawley Plant Has Been Active 


Activity seems to be the watchword up at 
the George Lawley & Son Corporation 
these days. Not only have they been ex- 
tremely busy throughout the season, but 
their Neponset yard is still at work construct- 
ing a 90-foot twin screw Diesel yacht from 
plans by Eldredge-McInnis, Inc., and a 65- 
foot power cruiser from designs by Fred- 
erick K. Lord. 

For summer delivery they have launched 
the 60-foot schooner FB: Bon designed by 
Alden, and the 63-foot yawl, Anoatok, from 
the plans of Prof. George Owen. Aside from 
these boats, there were also three schooners 
of the ‘‘Seven Seas” type delivered to own- 
ers who plan to use them for deep-sea cruis- 
ing and long-distance racing. One of the type, 
Amberjack II, built from plans by the Bos- 
ton Yacht Sales, contended in the recent 
ocean race to England. Another Lawley- 
built contender was the jib-headed cutter 
Highland Light, owned by Dudley F. Wolfe 
and designed by Frank C. Paine. 


Classification Society to Expand 


Cruiser builders, manufacturing their 
products in accordance with the recognized 
practices as stipulated by mutual agree- 
ment, will be granted a certificate of classi- 
fication by the American Bureau of Shipping 
if present plans are adopted, according to 
Captain C. A. McAllister, president. 

Upon solicitation of major builders in the 
industry, the Bureau has consented to ex- 
pand its present organization to afford 
classification opportunities to pleasure boats 
built to meet Fi scantling rules and regula- 
tions drawn up by representatives of the 
manufacturers. 

The ABS, organized in 1862, is the official 
classification society fer all non-naval ves- 
sels owned by the U. S. government and has 
a membership composed of more than one 
hundred shipowners, shipbuilders, under- 
writers and persons prominently identified 
with maritime commerce. 

Under the proposed plan, the builders 
will agree upon minimum tolerances, upon 
general plans for products and workman- 
ship, and those recommendations will be 
submitted to the Bureau. The society, 
through its 27 offices, will supervise and in- 
spect construction work, examine plans for 
comparison with finished products, and will 
then grant the proper classification. 

Since the Bureau announced its plans for 
expansion, an agreement has been made 
with the marine fire insurance underwriters 
to the effect that the Bureau approval of a 
fire prevention system will be satisfactory 
for insurance purposes and will afford sub- 
sequent reductions in rates. The Bureau 
hopes, through its participation in pleasure 
boat inspection, to afford constant reduc- 
tions and to assist reputable builders in 
eliminating as much of the human and me- 
chanical element from boating accidents as 
is possible. 

Captain McAllister stated that the Bu- 
reau granted full recognition to the fact that 
boatbuilders in general were fully cognizant 
of the characteristics needed for absolute 
safety and surety in yachting, but that 
reputable manufacturers were suffering from 
inroads made by less orthodox representa- 
tives of the industry. 

_Although the classification is not de- 
signed primarily to be punitive, Captain 
McAllister stated, it will serve that purpose 
indirectly by establishing a gauge to which 
the best builders already construct their 
products. 

It is also planned by the Bureau that an 
annual inspection service will be offered to 
small boat owners each spring at fitting out 
tne so that recommendations of improve- 
ment may be made before the cruiser is put 
into service for the season. 








Popular Faces are 


Barbasol 


shaved with 


*Barbasol gives a soft and 
smooth shave. It keeps 
my face in splendid con- 
dition. — JOHN BOLES 


*Barbasol testimonials 
are not paid for 


John Boles, 
“Seed” —the bis 





£5, 





pular Universal star of 
g picture success based on 


the Charles G. Norris novel 


oo men always look well groomed 
— like they'd just had a shave. 
How do they do it? They probably use 
Barbasol, the modern shave. Barbasol 
is so easy on the face that two shaves 
a day won't hurt the tenderest skin, 
overgrown with the world’s wiriest 
whiskers. 


That's because Barbasol’s a cream, 
not a soap. Ask your wife if a cream 
isn’t easier on the skin than a soap. It 
keeps your face soft and smooth — re- 
freshed — because it leaves the natural 
oil in the skin. Protects it from wind 
and sunburn, too. 


More than that — this magic cream 
holds the whiskers firmly upright so 
the razor can slice ‘em off clean and 
quick — no pull, no scrape. And 
Barbasol has taken all the work out of 
shaving! No brush. No lather. No 
rub-in. Just Barbasol — the cream 
that’s so quick and easy to use it’s 
made shaving a pleasure — the cream 






that leaves your face feeling like a 
million dollars! 


Now use Barbasol right. Follow these 
directions and you'll follow the crowd 


1. Wet your face and leave it wet... 
2. Spread on Barbasol. Don't rub it 
in — just be sure it’s spread on evenly 
between the hairs . . . 3, Wet a good 
blade and — SHAVE. 


That’s all you have to do to get the 
finest shave in the world. It’s simple, 
easy, quick. Try it today. Generous 
tubes at all druggists’, 35c and 65c, 
will quickly make YOU a Barbasol 


Believer, too. 
FRE A refillable Tefra Tooth- 
brush, value 75c, with 
your first name or initial on handle. Finest 
uality. Mail entire empty Barbasol carton 
35c or 65c size, or jar) with your name 
and address. We will mail toothbrush ab- 
solutely free. The Barbasol Company, De- 
partment 50, Indianapolis, Ind. 








Listen to the Barbasol Program — Songs you 
can’t forget — the happiest entertainment on 
the air, Tune IN, every Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday evening at 8:15, Eastern Daylight 
Saving Time, Columbia Network: Stations 
WABC, bd WCAU, WXYZ, 
KMOX, WHK wiAs 
WNAC, WCAO, WKBW, 
WISN, KMBC, WCCO, 
WKRC, WFBM, WMAL, 
WEAN, WSPD, ‘on 
WFBL, WDR 














